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THE WORLD’S GREATEST TIRE AUTHORITY 
RECOMMENDS THAT YOU DECIDE: 


‘| will buy only 
dy leading 


make of tire! 


The world’s greatest authority 
on tires is the American public. 

it knows more about tires 
than anyone else for the simple 
reason that it buys and uses 
scores of millions of tires of all 
kinds every year. 

Out of all these tires the pub- 
lic has selected one special and 
constant favorite. 

That favorite tire is the 
Goodyear Tire. 

Because this is true, Goodyear 
builds more than one-fourth of 
ALL the tires the American public 
uses—while 30 companies 
build the remainder. 

Goodyear builds MILLIONS 
more tires each year 


than anyone else. 

Goodyear has built more tires 
than anyone else EACH year for 
16 consecutive years. 

Goodyear is able to do this 
only because the public WANTS 
Goodyear Tires, Buys them, USES 
them in preference to any others. 

The people who make Good- 
years the leading tire of the 
world are people just like you. 

They want what you want— 
they Get what you HOPE fo get 
when you buy a tire. 

They get it at no increase in price 

— Goodyears cost no more. 

That is why “more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind!” 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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THE TRANE WAY 
Thisis the modern way 
—aTrane Convection 
Heater encased in a 
metal cabinet recessed 
in the wall—in com- 
plete harmony with 
the room furnishings 












Don't permit out-of-date heating 
equipment to be installed in your 
new home or building. Insist on 
this modern, concealed equipment. 


HO would permit valuable space to 

be consumed—or beautiful rooms to be 

marred —by big, awkward-looking, cast-iron 

radiators, When it is possible to conceal, com- 

pletely, these more efficient new-type heaters 
—and at no greater cost? 

The answer is simple and obvious—to any- 

one who will investigate this #zodern heating 

equipment—or compare it with old methods. 


Convection heat better 
Trane Concealed Heaters supply convection 


heat which is an entirely different form of 


heat energy. Convection heat warms the air 
in the room. Radiant heat does not warm 
the air but dissipates its energy to walls and 
other objects. There is an amazing difference 
in the quality of the com/ort you experience 
from live, moving air heated by convection. 


Cleaner and cheaper 


Dust and dirt cannot cling to—or collect in— 
Trane heaters. They abolish those streaked, 
smudged walls—those dirtied curtains. 


TRANE 






CONCEALED 
CONVECTED 
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Weighs 1/20th as much 
as old-fashioned radiators 


The Trane Heater was designed 
to be placed in the wall. It weighs 
1/20th as much as the old- 
fashioned radiator thus allow- 
ing for easier installation and 









THE OLD WAY 


Those big, heavy, 
space-consuming, dirt- 
catching cast iron radi 
ators which so often 
destroyed the beauty 
of the 


entirely out of 


room are how 


date 





New-type Heaters Concealed inWalls 


now replace old-fashioned radiators 


Trane heaters were designed to 
be concealed in any type of wall— 
frame or masonry. But even when 
installed in wall-hung cabinets (as 
they often are) they require much 
less space than old-fashioned radi- 
ators. They are cleaner and better- 
looking and always provide the 


benefits of convection heat. 


greater economy of operation. 





And Trane Heaters save from 15% to 
25% of fuel. They use the heat more effec- 
tively—convey it to all parts of the room— 
distribute it evenly. No drafts. N 
No cold spots. The flow of heat is controlled 
instantaneously —simply regulate the damper 
installed behind the cabinet grille. When this 
damper is opened you feel heat at once. No 
Waiting for thick, heavy cast iron to ‘*heat up’’ 
—no waiting for it to cool off. 


o hot spots. 


Many styles for all uses 


In the past few years Trane Concealed Con- 
vection Heaters have been chosen for the finer 
residences, apartment buildings, office build- 
ings, hospitals, hotels and public buildings 
which have been erected in America. 


HEAT 


Use Trane engineers 


Trane maintains offices and com- 


plete service in all principal cities. ‘This 
nation-wide organization has won an out- 
standing reputation for competency in all 


phases of heating, cooling, drying, humidi- 


fying, ventilating, etc. You are invited to 
use its facilities for any problem in these lines. 


Mail coupon for attractive booklet showing, in full 


color, room interiors designed by one of America's 
leading interior decorators. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 


' 

! 

; Dept. 7, 400 Cameron Ave., 
j La Crosse, Wis. 
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Charge accounts for cash 


....-(a protection to all creditors).... 


doctor realize today that fam- 
ilies with credit good for cash 
loans are better credit risks for them. 


The year that has passed has 
clearly proved how quickly a 
family’s financial resources can 
be wiped out. 


ry The merchant, the landlord, the = id 


Market losses, temporary unem- 
ployment, sickness and other emer- 
gencies plunge the customers of every 
business into unexpected debt. 


A very few, less than 20%, have been able 
to borrow from banks to tide themselves over 
such times of stress. 


Others have let their bills go, damaging 
their credit standing and handicapping their 
creditors. 


Still other hundreds of thousands of families 
have turned to their charge accounts, good for 
cash loans from reputable finance companies, 
and have borrowed the money to keep all of 
their other charge accounts free from past due 
indebtedness. 


Household, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, had on its books last year 
more than 330,000 charge accounts for cash. 
The more than sixty-six millions of dollars 
loaned in small amounts on these accounts 
were largely used for paying bills. 


A recent survey showed that in 83 cases out 
of 100 the money obtained was used 
to refinance indebtedness—to pay 


Z 


miscellaneous bills, medical bills, tax bills, 
rent bills, fuel and insurance bills. 

Here is proof that the 135 offices which 
Household maintains in 76 principal cities are 
bulwarks for all creditors as well as for the 
majority of families in their vicinities. 

Without bankable securities, without en- 
dorsers or embarrassing investigations, these 
offices loan from $50 to $300 on the signa- 
tures of husband and wife. Up to 20 months 
is allowed for repayment in small installments. 
On amounts above $100 nearly a third less -is 
charged than the rate allowed by law. 

As added protection to its customer’s other 
charge accounts, Household helps families 
establish themselves on a firmer financial 
standing by offering proper budgeting and 
expending advice. 

> 4 o 
MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 
HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
family income, leading to the happiness of 
financial security, is offered without charge 
to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION.... 
Headquorters: Palmolive Buliding, Chicago, Iilinols 
«+ (135 Offices In 76 Cities) . . (Consult your 

telephone directory for the office nearest you)... . 


Turn the dial to r NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Daylight Saving Time and be a guest of the Household Celeb- 
rities, featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


Extending Credit that safeguards other creditors 


There are few merchants, landlords, or pro- 
fessional men who do not benefit, directly, 
from family finance companies. For such 
organizations supply the money to pay 
hundreds of thousands of delinquent 
accounts, and alsoto make many needed 


new purchases. This advertisement is 


part of an aggressive campaign now appear- 
ing in newspapers of four and three-quarter 
million circulation. Interested citizens are 
invited to write, for more information 
about the personal finance business, to 
Department T5, Household Finance Cor- 


poration, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ODAY Death Valley, California, is one 

of America’s most desirable winter 
resorts . . . thanks to modern science. . . 
to General Electric Refrigeration. But the 
playground of 1931 was once the most 


Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley, popular winter resort, wher 
General Electric Refrigeration makes luxurious living possible. 


dreaded spot on our continent. In the mad, 
brave days of ’49,a few luckless immigrants 
tried to cross its arid wastes. In their wake 
they left grim mementos of their fortitude 
... broken, discarded wagons . . . treasured 
household goods buried in sand, and 
finally, bleached bones grinning a death- 
less saga of hardship to the merciless sun. 


The Death Valley of Today 


But now travelers sit upon the shaded 
veranda of Furnace Creek Inn, a luxurious 


General Electric Refrigeration 
DEFIES 


DEATH VALLEY’S 
Blazing Heat 


hotel,and feast their eyes upon 
matchless beauty of this same 
Death Valley. 


Parched tongues are today 
unknown . . . in spite of an 
average summer temperature 
of 122° Fahrenheit. Food 
does not spoil in this sizzling 
heat. For at Furnace Creek 
Inn seven General Electric 
Refrigerators and Water 
Coolers keep food chilled and tasty, pro- 
vide a continuous flow of cool, refreshing 
drinking water. 
Naturally, your home, your office, does 
not present the severe refrigeration prob- 
lems encountered in Death Valley. But it 
is well to know that your General Electric 
Refrigerator... your General Electric 
Water Cooler . . . will give you unfailing, 
dependable service wherever you place it. 
General Electric Refrigerators go with 
Wilkins under the North Pole. In any 
climate—anywhere—General Electrics are 
on hand, giving attention-free, expense- 
free service. 


General Electric Company, Electric 


Refrigeration Department, Section H7, 
1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday Evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND 


COMMERCIAL REVPRIGERATORS . ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 





Women 


don’t shave, but... 


Women know skin-care too well to treat their 
faces as men do. If they had to shave, they'd 
have demanded a quicker, gentler, more sat- 
isfactory way years ago. 

It’s here for men at last — shaving 
that’s smooth, easy, kind to the skin — 
joyous shaving without brush or lather — 
shaving that saves minutes .... Frostilla 


Brushless Shave —a new, alkali-free cream! | 


You can say good-bye to time-wasting 
lathering, irritating rub-ins, dripping mess. 
Instead, just smooth on an economical, 
thin film — pick up your razor — slide it 
once over —and off come your whiskers, 
without scraping and swearing ! 

No after-lotions or talc needed. Frostilla 
Brushless Shave has its own ingredients 
that condition your skin — make it feel and 
look better than you’ve ever known before. 


Send coupon for FREE travel-size tube. 


TRY IT AND LEARN! 


Use the coupon If youlike it (and you will! 

for FREE 10c 3 you'll never want your 

travel-size tube. brush again, Send it to us 

and we'll send to you, free 
3uy a tube 50" in exchange, a (9c giant tube. 
at all druggists or 
direct by mail from 

the Frostilla Co. Use 

often ough to satisfy 

your curiosity Then 

your money back if 

you're not 100% 


Pleased. 


FROSTILLA 











BRUSHLESS 


SHAVE 


This offer expires July 1932 
The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. (Dept. T 7-20) 
296 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 


I'm modern minded. Send me, free, a week or more 
of better shaves in your 10c travel-size tube. 





(Jn Canada, address: 


Name —___ 
Address 


City and State__ . 
Sales Reps.: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. N.Y. C. & Toronto 
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Squaw 
Sirs: 

An Indian woman, grandmother of Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis, is a “squaw” (TIME, June 15, p. 
13, col. 3). By the same reasoning, if any, 
aren't Irishmen “Micks’ and Frenchmen 
“Frogs’’? All these terms spring from the noble 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon superiority and are 
equally worthy of perpetuation. Is Time delib- 
erately slighting the “Chinks’’ and the “Wops’’? 

rue, it was an Indian woman who at great 
peril to herself guided the Lewis & Clark Ex- 
pedition, giving us the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. One of Grant’s most trusted 
generals in the Civil War was an Indian “buck.’ 
Indians saved the Plymouth and Virginia Colo- 
nies from starvation. Indians developed the use- 
ful plants—corn, tobacco, potatoes, rubber, choc- 
olate, the best commercial varieties of beans and 
cotton, to mention only a few—that comprise 
five-eighths of the agricultural wealth of the 
world today. 

So Time may be justified in exalting Indian 
womanhood above all other, in delicately com- 
plimenting the nation’s Vice President by calling 
his grandmother a “squaw.” The “nigger 
wenches” of America may have no reason to feel 
hurt that Time should call them merely “Negro 
women.”’ Time, as usual, is doubtless right: 
honor where honor is due. 

CHARLES AMSDEN 
Executive Secretary 

The Southwest Museum 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

A distinction: “Chink,” “Mick,” “Wop, 
“Dago,” “Nigger,” and “wench” are words 
invented by Anglo-Saxons for derisive 
application to non-Anglo-Saxons. But 
Anglo-Saxons learned from Indians to call 
Indian women “squaws.” Squaw is the 
Narragansett (and Algonquin) Indian 
word meaning “a female” just as sannup 
means a male Indian, a brave. Time will 
continue using “squaw,” with no derision 
intended or conveyed.—Eb. 


en EE 
When Colt Was King 
Sirs: 

You lack fine discrimination when you say 
under “In Reno,” June 15, “True to the canons 
of Wild Bill Hickok and Kit Carson. ag 
very western writer of “westerns” knows that 
Hickok was a two-gun law man; one of the 
genuine gun fighters of the West. That Kit 
Carson was a “mountain man” of the fur trader 
period; a time before the gun-slinging, gun- 
fighting period when “Colt was King” at Dodge. 

William MacLeod Raine’s Famous Sheriffs 
and Western Outlaws gives you the two-gun 
period. Leroy Hafen’s Broken Hand, a story of 
the famous fur trader and Indian agent Fitz 
patrick, gives the code of the mountain men. 

ArTHUR H. CARHART 
President 
The Colorado Authors’ League 
Denver, Col. 


—<@ 
Hollywood & David 
Sirs: 
In a recent issue (June 22), you score some 
obscure current movie, a War picture, because 
the director featured the wheels of trucks with 


balloon tires on them——commenting that balloon 
tires were not.in use in 1918. Nevertheless, on 
the opposite page you give prominent space to 
a painting, Death of Socrates, in which the 
painter, David, represents the famous scene 
against a background of a heavy wall pierced by 
a round opening. Now | do not believe that 
arched masonry existed in the Greece of Socrates 
that it first appeared in Rome several centuries 
later. 

Hence my question: Why is Artist David 
living in France's great age of classicism, when 
scholarly achievement was highly regarded, im- 
mune from criticism for an anachronism, when 
some poor Hollywood producer, whom no one 
expects to know anything, is berated for being a 
few years off in a matter of balloon tires? 

R. C. WEINBERG 

Eagle Nest, N. Y. 

Possibly Artist David painted a round 
arch because he liked it better. Much 
more probably he was guilty of a confu- 
sion common when scholarly enthusiasm 
was seldom reinforced by research. An 
anachronism unmentioned by alert Reader 
Weinberg: an inkwell with a hinged top. 
However, Artist David was careful to 
paint a krater (drinking-bowl) of the 
right shape, a lamp of the right proportion. 
a chain with figure-eight links, and a pen 
& scroll of correct design. He followed 
convention in putting curly hair on Soc- 
rates and all his companions.—Ep 


« 
Fireman Father Downey 
Sirs: 

I was much interested in the June 22 issue 
with a front-page picture of Morton Downey 
and the article giving his history. Everything 
you said about Morton Downey is true and more 
could be said but why refer to his father as a 
“day laborer’? It is true that he has an ordi- 
nary everyday job as driver of a fire engine in 
Wallingford, Conn. and that he has brought up 
a large family on a small income 

There are thousands of people who are in- 
terested in Morton Downey’s singing because he 
gets for it $5,000 a night. 

There are thousands of people who love Jim 
Downey because he gets out of bed summer or 
winter and drives the town ambulance taking 
injured and sick people to the hospitals in nearby 
cities; and he does it for nothing. 

Sometime when it comes right I would like 
to see a two or three line article in your 
magazine praising Jim Downey for the work he 
has done for the love of humanity for the last 


ten years. 
E. A. MerrIAM 
New York City 


¢ 


Lead Shot Formula 
Sirs 

Re Exeter's “lead shot” (Time, June 15, 29) 
—it was the traditional drink when I went to 
Exeter. For the benefit of Exonians Harrison, 
Harding and others of the present-day school, | 
submit the “formula” for an Exeter “lead 
shot”: 

Chocolate Syrup 

Coffee Syrup 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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only one 

| Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 


| price is 
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ADDRESS 





Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcULATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ixv. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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TIME 


The Largest 


Company-Owned Truck Service Organization 


in the World 


Many factors have contrib- 


uted to the phenomenal rise of 
International Trucks but none 
has contributed more than the 
after-sale service. Service is a 
paramount issue today! What 
could be more important than 
adequate service facilities for 
hard-working, roughly-treated 
trucks that must carry on, eco- 
nomically, for many years? Fleet 
owners, confronted with new 
problems of cost-reduction, are 
asking themselves that ques- 
tion, and answering it by buying 
Internationals. They are invest- 
ing in International Trucks and 
putting the entire servicing bur- 
den on the shoulders of Interna- 
tional Harvester. 

Some years ago International 
Harvester conceived an ideal of 
truck service the full import of 
which was far ahead of the in- 
dustry —and then proceeded to 


build that ideal into a nation-wide 


network of branches equipped 
to handle every possible service 
need and emergency. Today the 
largest, strongest, most effective 
Company - owned truck service 
organization in existence is at the 


call of International owners. 


LBA 
- \ 


NTERNATIONAL } 


a”, 





Put your servicing problem 
and responsibility squarely and 
completely up to International 
Harvester. You cannot afford to 
maintain burdensome repair 
stocks, trained personnel, and 
costly modern equipment for re- 
pairs and overhauling. We can- 
not afford not to provide the very 
best of service everywhere. Your 
job is hauling. Our job is to pro- 
vide quality trucks—and to keep 


them on the Job. 


Let’s maintain this logical and 
practical division of labor. We 
assure you great savings, great 
benefits. We are equipped for 
mass-production of service and 
that means lowest possible costs 
every step of the way, as tens 
of thousands of International 
owners know to their lasting 


satisfaction, 


One of the 183 International 
Company -owned bra nches is 
near you. Itis part of the Gibral- 
tar of truck service—it is there 
to stay. Besides the branches 
there are International dealer- 
owned stations at many points, 
so that, wherever your trucks go, 
they stay in range of Interna- 
tional service. See the full line 


of International Trucks, ranging 


from 34-ton to 5-ton, at any dis- 


pla y room. Demonstration on 


request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(ANCORPORATED 


Chicago, Illinois 


TERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








On your car 
IT WILL DO THINGS 
that no other tire has ever 
been able to do 


You have been used to seeing and riding on 
tires of conventional type and design—possi- 
bly the very best of those tires, but still the 
long-familiar solid tread, single anti-skid 
construction. 

Prepare to be amazed at your first sight of the 
new Seiberling air cooled Triple Tread Tire. 
It doesn’t look like any other tire. It isn’t 
like any other tire. It will do things on your 
car that no other tire can do. 


It embodies something utterly new and 
different: 

The AIR COOLED Principle! 

Ventilation right through the tread. Air 
cooling in the tread to carry off destructive 
internal heat. Air cushioning in the tread to 
give luxurious riding quality. And _ three 
anti-skid treads instead of one. 

And if what you see surprises you, prepare 
for vaster amazement when you ride: 


Sriberling 


Cadillac V-16 equipped with Seiberling Triple Tread Tires 
for Mr. Charles B. Bohn, President 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


THE FREEST WHEELING, EASIEST STEERING 
TIRE EVER BUILT— 

THE SAFEST, NEAREST ABSOLUTELY BLOW- 
OUT PROOF AND PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRE 
EVER BUILT— 

THE LOWEST COST TIRE PER ANTI-SKID 
MILE— 

SHOWN BY EXPERIENCE TO OUTWEAR TWO 
TO ONE THE AVERAGE MILEAGE OF THE 
SIX FINEST TIRES OF OTHER MAKES, AND 


TO DELIVER FOUR TIMES THE ANTI-SKID.- 


MILEAGE OF THESE TIRES. 
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“THE TIRE 
THAT BREATHES 
AND HAS THREE 

LIVES” 


3 TREADS INSTEAD OF | 


NO 


Unbelievable? Provable—every item, and 
more—on your own car, with yourself at 
the wheel. 

Visit or call your local independent Seiberling 
Dealer today and arrange for a demonstration 
of the new patented Seiberling air cooled 
Triple Tread Tire—“the tire that breathes 
and has three lives.” 

Write for interesting illustrated descriptive 
booklet. 

THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The holes go all the way through the tread 


TRIPLE TREAD 


AIR COOLED- AIR CUSHIONED 








J.L. Eysmans 


Vice-president, Traffic, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


“After a day of hard work 
at the office I thoroughly 
enjoy a glass of Welch’s 


Grape Juice.” 


When Your Body is Weary 


—and your spirit needs reviving, quick! 


Don’t munch. Instead, “drink a bunch of grapes.” 

For Welch’s—abounding in mineral salts, neutral- - h 
izing acids and fruit proteins, so invaluable to vigor Drink a Bunc 
—ends exhaustion with an almost magic quick- of Grapes” 
ness...replaces burned-up energy without adding 

a single undesired ounce to one’s weight. 





Whether for between-meal hunger or as a bever- 
age, Welch’s is an essential in the modern home. 
Serve it every day throughout the year, especially 
for breakfast. You will probably want to add one- 
third to one-half water, for this delightful bever- 
age is concentrated goodness. That is why it costs 
less than any other form of fruit. 


Be sure to ask for Welch’s by name. Only thus . 
can you be sure of pure pasteurized fruit juice the new JUNIOR size 107 
bottled under rigid laboratory control. ts itinent etiibanen bile odd 


FREE! Write for the “Welch Way to ieee Control and also in pints, 30c 
Recipe Book.” Address, Welch’s, Dept. T-2, Westfield, N. Y. slightly higher in the West 


Welch s 


4 PASTEURIZED _ 


GRAPE JUICE | 
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Whipped Cream 

Malted Milk and 

Two big scoops of Chocolate Ice Cream 

All these ingredients are churned together like 
a frappé, 

In my day, a classmate made a bet that he 
could eat (drink) ten “lead shots.” He won his 
bet, but my modesty prevents me from telling 
you how he did it. 

ARTHUR BROCKELMAN 
P. E. A. 1921 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sirs: 

Regarding the letter of Davis P. Harding in 
the June 29 issue, I can say the following: 

Being of the class of 1924 of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, I can vouch for Time and “lead 
shots,” for while at the Academy I had many a 
weighty “lead shot’ at the soda fountains of 
Exeter. As far as I remember they are made up 
of one-quarter glass malted milk, one-quarter 
glass sweet chocolate syrup, 1 scoop chocolate 
ice cream, with the remainder of the glass filled 
with heaviest of cream and the whole mixed to 
the consistency of marshmallow paste. Price 25c, 

LAWRENCE W. Hatt 

Contoocook, N. H. 


iain 
Snorkey & Hancock 
Sirs: 

Time, June 22 “U, S. _& apone’ ’ and under 
Education, the item ‘ ‘sad | Story” 

For one who has merely had the benetit of 
an elementary and grammar school education, 
kindly ask those of your staff who have majored 
in History to propound the difference between 
John Hancock and Alphonse Capone, merely in- 
sofar as conspiracy to violate the national (in 
Capone’s case Prohibition) laws, and not in- 
cluding Capone’s side-lines, for which he was 
not indicted, are concerned. 

To get an idea of what I am driving at see 
Chapter 6 ‘Causes of the American Revolution” 
in Author A. M. Simons’ Social Forces in Amer- 
ican History, p. 61 and after. 

It appears that when the sovereign govern- 
ment attempted to enforce the laws, Revolution 
developed, and on p. 72 of chapter 7 “The Revo- 
lution,” we are led to believe that Hancock. 
Trumbull (brother Jonathan) and Hamilton were 
supported by a minority, much as Prohibition is 
opposed by a minority today. 

I am not a Capone sympathizer, I am merely 
attempting to tie together the ‘molasses, rum. 
Negroes” of “‘Sad Story’? under Education, with 
the Prince of Contraband Traders, who cared 
little for the forms of law, and trusted to bribery 
and violence to secure his ends, with our present- 


day Snorkey & Co. 
J. E. SuimMin 
Flint, Mich. 


Suicide de Luxe 
Sirs: 

he following report may, or may not, be 
lime-worthy, but that it is unusual seems 
apparent, 

SUICIDE de LUXE 

.Yesterday morning while working with 
some men on the shore of Lake Superior ten 
miles east of the city of Superior, I saw a motor 
boat standing about a mile out from shore, 
proceeding at a fairly good rate of speed in an 
easterly direction. Suddenly one of the men 
exclaimed, ‘‘That boat’s afire!” 

We could see fire and clouds of smoke rolling 
from the boat which about a minute before had 
been nicely riding the waves. I immediately 
jumped into a small row boat and put out for 
the burning launch as fast as I could go. Imagine 
my surprise (or possibly you can’t) when on 
getting within hailing distance of the launch to 
hear a voice sing out: “What do you want out 
here, old feller?” 

I replied that I had come out to see what was 
going on. He said, “It’s all right now, it’s all 
right, go back to shore.” 

On coming a little closer I could see that things 
certainly were not all right. The inside of the 
bow of the boat was sheathed in flames which 
were burning all around the gasoline tank. Asked 
if he did not have a pail, he replied, “Yes. but 
it’s in there,” pointing to the fire. I told him 
that I had a can and could put the fire out, and 
when I eased up close to him and attempted to 
do so, he pulled a gun and ordered me to keep 
away. I moved about three boat lengths away 
from him and then we started to talk. I asked 
him if his motor would run, he said “Yes.” Then 
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Electric products occupy a commanding position. 
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ILLION 
W, 
ABY 


OU perhaps, are one of those proud par- 
ents who have said time and again—''| 
wouldn't take a million dollars for our baby’. 


But—are 


you giving that “million dollar 


baby” the protection necessary during the 
first critical years? Does the home you pro- 
vide give real protection against extreme heat 
and cold? Is that home cool in summer—warm 
and free from dangerous damp and chilling 





drafts in winter? 


The Insulite insulated home is the ideal home for 
your million dollar baby’’, because Insulite protects 
against unfriendly weather and insures healthful com- 
fort the year round. Furthermore, this Insulite protec- 
tion is efficient and enduring. Insulite is made from 


the tough fibers of northern woods, - chemically 


The Insulite Co. publishes a series 
of booklets which contains com- 
plete plans and full instructions 
on how to build a playhouse for the 
children, a garage, a summer Cot- 
tage. Any or all of these booklets 

'! be sent you free on request. 


treated to resist fire and moisture, and is not subject 
to disintegration. This full 1/2 inch insulation board 
is 1248% more efficient than ordinary 7/16 inch 
insulating boards. 


The use of Insulite is a real economy—not an ex- 


pensive ‘extra’. It takes the place of non-insulating 


GOING TO BUILD 
OR REMODEL? 


Be sure and send for a copy of our 
free booklet, *‘Increasing Home 
Enjoyment’. It's chock-full of 
information about insulation, and 
contains many clever ideas on how 
to insulate your present home and 
how to transform waste Space im 
your attic and basement into useful 
and attractive rooms. Write for it 
today. 


Insulite- 


materials—protects against the elements, conserves 
heat in winter, and pays dividends in fuel savings 
through all the years to come. 


Before you build or remodel, ask your architect about 
he knows. Your retail lumber dealer can 
supply you. 
booklets you are interested in. They will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation on your part 


Write today for samples and the free 


THE INSULITE CO. 


1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 42G 


BACKUS-BROOKS 


INDUSTRIES OFFICES 


the Wood-Fiber 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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I asked him why he did not go ashore, and he 
said the fire would go out itself. When I asked 
him how the boat got afire, he first said, “It 
caught from the motor” and then in the same 
breath he changed this to “To tell the truth | 
set it myself.” I asked him what he was trying 
to do, if he was trying to drown himself, and he 
said, “Yes, that is just it.” When I asked him 
the matter he replied that a fellow had killed two 
young girls the night before, to both of whom 
the fellow was married, and that he, himself. 
was the only person who knew about it, and 
that “they” were after him. After a little more 
conversation, I, thinking that if a murder had 
been committed, he was the murderer, put to 
shore to telephone the sheriff's department, 
believing that the boat would last for another 
hour or so. I had, however, barely reached shore 
when the boat sank. Almost immediately we saw 
the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Crawford approach- 
ing the scene of the disaster, which lowered a 
boat and picked up the floating wreckage, and 
from the Coast Guard we learned that this man, 
whose name was Frank (last name unknown) 
and who was a fisherman, had just run over and 
drowned two of his fishing companions who were 


in a row boat. 
D. W. Fetcu 
Wentworth, Wis. 


— @ 


One-Tag Bilbo 
Sirs: 

Your amusing story of Mrs. Theodore G. 
Bilbo’s being accosted, “Hey, Bilbo!” in Wash- 
ington by Chief Guide William C. Hall as carried 
in June 22 Time is impossible. 

Unless the automobile carrying Mrs. Bilbo 
was backing toward Guide Hall the latter had 
no way of knowing the car was from Mississippi 
as that State issues but one license tag which is 
placed on the rear of motor vehicles. 

Many Southern States have adopted the one- 
tag system for one reason or another. One theory 
is that too many two-car owners bought tags for 
one car, placing one tag on one car, the othe 
on the other. Another is that one tag costs less 
than two, which is probably a more likely reason, 


Wm. M. Hopces 





Okolona, Miss. 


Sirs: 

... You state that Guide Hall saw a big 
car with a Mississippi tag rolling toward him. 
Since the State of Mississippi uses only one 
license plate, which is in the rear, it is evident 
that Guide Hall was able to distinguish this 
car by one of Mississippi’s famed products, 
“Mississippi Mud.” You neglected to state in 
your article that Mississippi probably has fewer 
paved roads than any other State in the Union. 

The gasoline tax is quite evident but where 
are the paved roads? 

A. H. SMULLIAN 

Atlanta, Ga. 


On the front of Mrs. Bilbo’s one-tag 
car, sharp-eyed Guide Hall spied the coat 
of arms of Mississippi—Eb. 
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PUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


20 FOR 20c (U. S.)...20 FOR 30c (CANADA) 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TIME 







Do you 
SMOKE MORE 


WHEN 
“O Fr 44 
YOUR GAME? 


There’s 
Cleaner Taste 
in 
Cooler Smoke! 


When certain mental hazards take 
your mind off your game . . . doesn’t this 
accelerate your cigarettes? That’s a per- 
fect time for a perfect Spud experience! 
No matter how long or how concentrated 
your smoking session . . . you'll discover 
how Spuds always keep your mouth 
moist-cool and comfortably clean. Who- 
ever you are, novice smoker or 3-pack-a- 
day smoker, Spud keeps you mouth- 
happy! That’s why Spud’s cooler, cleaner 
full tobacco fragrance is sweeping the 
country... the grand new freedom 
in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 

















“Nery Awkward... 


Johns-Manville serves 
industry by the manufac- 


ture of materials which 
control motion of machines 


CCELERATION has been the dominant 
<i theme of the last hundred years. 
Move men faster! Move goods faster! Not 
only along railways and highways. Out 
of the depths of the earth. To the tops 
of high buildings. 

“How to make it go. How to make it 
go faster!’ Solutions of this spectacular 
problem have made names great, have 
made great fortunes. But harnessed with 
the spectacular problem has been a quiet 
one: “ How to make it stop.” 

Making it stop—controlling motion—is 
one of the great fields in which Johns- 
Manville operates. 

Brakes on automobiles are a familiar 
means of controlling motion. Brakes on 
hoists which flash materials to the tops 
of skyscrapers under construction, and on 
elevators in completed skyscrapers; brakes 


ee 
4 nee 


SCENE: The House of Parliament, London, 1825. 


SUBJECT: A Bill allowing construction of a railroad from Liverpool to 


Manchester. 


Member of Parliament (addressing George Stephenson, inventor of the 


locomotive): 


“Suppose now, one of these engines to be going along a 
railroad at the rate of nine or ten miles an hour and that a 
cow were to stray upon the line and get in the way of the 
engine; would not that be a very awkward circumstance?” 


Stephenson (speaking broad Northumberland): 


“Very awkward—for the coo.” 


Fear that the machine could not be stopped resulted in 
the Bill’s failure to pass— postponement of construc- 


tion of the first railroad. 


on cages and cars which lower men and 
raise minerals from mile-deep levels in 
mines; brakes on drills which gouge their 
way through rock six, seven thousand 
feet in the earth, in search of oil; brakes 
on dredges which clear the channels to 
ports; brakes on excavators which root 
out earth in surface-mines... 
These are less familiar, but not less im- 
portant to the world’s progress. 
Jouns-MANVILLE Brake Linings, 
Friction Blocks, Clutch Facings, with 
their essential ingredient, asbestos—these 


have speeded up the processes of industry 
by controlling motion more efficiently, 
more exactly; by lasting longer, with 
fewer shut-downs for replacements; by 
standing high friction temperatures with- 
out the danger of fire. 


PIONEER WORK in the development of 
friction materials has qualified Johns- 
Manville to meet any problem. Whether 
your need is in industry, or in the opera- 
tion of a fleet of buses or trucks, or simply 
that of your own car, there is a J-M Fric- 
tion Material made to fit the case exactly. 
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Saved on one Donkey Engine: 
$156 a year 


HE East Side Logging Company, Keasey, 

Oregon, takes from 60 to 80 million feet of 
fir, hemlock, and cedar timber yearly from Ore- 
gon’s big tree country along the Columbia River. 
A 14-mile Company-owned railroad serpentines 
from river to mountain fastnesses whence big 
trees now come. Several trains a day come 
down, each carrying enough logs to build 20 
bungalows and supply their occupants with 
fuel for a year. 

Severe service in the logging camp falls on 
hoisting or “donkey engines”! With a high 
cable or “skyline,” these drag and carry logs 
half a mile or more, from where they fall to 
where they are loaded, 


Ficriox MATERIALS in the donkey 
brakes lasted, on the average, 414 weeks, until 
J-M Asbesto-Metallic Friction Blocks were 
installed in one machine in June, 1927. They 
remained in service until August, 1929. This 


Dust cleared... 
extra crew dismissed 


Dredging operations put a friction material 
to the test, where loads are heavy and equip- 
ment is in constant use. Both conditions 
existed in dredging work along the San 
Francisco waterfront when J-M Friction 
Materials were first tried out several years 
ago by the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners .. . The wood blocks previously in 


World’s largest trolley bus lines standardize on J-M Brake Blocks 


nIcaGo Surface Lines operate 89 trolley 
buses. Each bus averages about 100 
miles a day. Brake linings must bring rapid 
deceleration against heavy loads and the 
residual energy of two 50 h.p. motors in 
each bus. . . . In conjunction with Chicago 


Johns-Manville 


JM 


Surface Lines, Johns-Manville studied ma- 
terials, methods, developed new ideas, pro- 
ducing a type of block which meets every 
requirement ... Not only Chicago Surface 
Lines but practically all trolley buses in the 
country have standardized on J-M Blocks. 


a 


brake handled 100,000 feet of timber a day— 
53,000,000 feet during the two years. The J-M 
Blocks had a life 21 times that averaged by 
the former friction materials. The annual savings 
resulting from the use of these J-M Blocks were 
$156—not counting the savings of operating 
time previously used in installing new friction 
materials in the band. Needless to say, the East 
Side Logging Company has now standardized 
on J-M Asbesto-Metallic Friction Blocks. 


21 times the life of other fric- 
tion materials was the record 
made by J-M Friction Blocks 
on the main brake drum of 
this logging “‘donkey.”’ 


service lasted only a few weeks, and gave off 
carbon dust which caused sickness among the 
crew. This sickness became so annoying that 


it was necessary to keep an extra crew on 
hand at times to replace those dropping out. 
When J-M Materials took the place of wood 
blocks, the dust condition was of course 
eliminated—the extra crew dismissed. J-M 
Asbesto-Metallic Blocks have lasted years 


instead of weeks—the savings have amounted 


to hundreds of dollars. 


C 
RAONTROLLING 


THE WHEELS of INDUSTRY 


Controls 


Protects against 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
FRICTION MATERIALS 


Send for 
“Controlling 
the Wheels 
of Industry” 


This booklet contains 
the J-M Friction Ma- 
terial Recommendation 
Chart, pictures inter- 


esting installations, details records of service. It is 
free—address Johns-Manville, 41st 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Street and 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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IS YOUR MEMORY ? 


AST WINTER you swore 
you would never again put up 
with your old furnace ... that you 
were sick and tired of its cranky, 
temperamental unreliability. 
§ But what have you done about it? 
§ This magazine is dated July 20. 
More than half the year is past 
and the furnace months will soon be 
just around the corner. 9 You know 
your present heating plant isn't 
satisfying you the way it should. 
4 You know you want automatic 
heating. § Pick up your telephone 


and call your oas company. Ask for 


the House Heating Department. 
Tell them you want complete 
information about Bryant 
Automatic Gas Heating. They 
will be élad to furnish it because 
they know that Bryant Heating 
is “the greatest single convenience 
you can give a home” and that 
no comparable expenditure will 
do so much to modernize a house 
and make it more desirable. 9 It’s 
not one day too early to start 
action. § The Bryant Heater & 
Manufacturing Company, 17816 


St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRYANT LA houdtic GAS HEATING 
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__NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Leaks 


Last week the Press was its own White 
House news. Ever since the campaign to 
“humanize” him began two months ago, 
President Hoover has writhed and winced 
at intimate, inconsequential little stories 
about himself in the public prints. When 
a newshawk cynically remarked to him 
that more U. S. newsreaders were in- 
terested in Granddaughter Peggy Ann than 
in his debt holiday, the President denied 
that the U. S. people were of such low 
intelligence. The Press fortnight ago de- 
scribed the President’s hurried departure 
from his Rapidan camp (where no re- 
porters were present) and his 60 m. p. h. 
drive back to Washington. Mr. Hoover 
was intensely annoyed. 

The President’s bodyguard under Rich- 
ard Jervis have long idle hours on their 
hands. So have their good friends the 
White House newsmen. Together news- 
hawks and detectives sit about in the 
White House lobby gossiping. Thus is 
many a little human interest story about 
the President brought to light. Most 
correspondents also have their special 
White House pipelines for news. It was 
to break up this system that President 
Hoover, his nerves frayed from his ardu- 
ous debt negotiations, called in William H. 
Moran, chief of the Secret Service, and 
asked to know who was the White House 
“leak.” 

When this fact leaked to the Press, 
as it did immediately, correspondents 
marched in to see Private Secretary Theo- 
dore Joslin, oldtime Boston Transcript 
correspondent. They demanded an expla- 
nation. Yes, declared Secretary Joslin, the 
investigation was on. The President was 
disturbed at 15 news leaks within the past 
few weeks. Hereafter on the President’s 
orders White House news would come 
only from “authorized official sources”’— 
that is, the President or Secretary Joslin. 
That, retorted the newsmen, constituted 
censorship. 

Next day Secretary Joslin tried to 
smooth things out by informing the Press: 
“This is not censorship. Any newspaper 
man has a perfect right to ask any em- 
ploye at the White House any question 
he wishes. But just try to get any in- 
formation.” 

Each morning President Hoover scans 
all the New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington papers before he reaches 
his office. He has little sense of personal 
news value, no capacity to ignore what 
he dislikes.* The story of his fast ride 


*President Coolidge would never read any- 
thing but his friendly Press. 


from the Rapidan upset him because ob- 
viously he had violated Virginia’s 45 m. 
p. h. speed law. But his leak investigation 
served only to revive public interest in 
this and other stories to which he ob- 
jected. Among these were newssquibs 
that: 

1) A White House window curtain had 
been patched for economy; 2) the Presi- 
dent, trying to nap, had ordered a carpen- 
ter pounding nearby to ‘declare a mora- 
torium on noise”; 3) a hide-out had been 
constructed near the White House laun- 
dries where Secretary Walter Newton 
could hold secret political interviews; 4) 
Mrs. Newton had fallen from her horse 
into the Rapidan. The only story that 
Secretary Joslin branded as untrue was 
one to the effect that a Hoover wolfhound 
bit a Marine guard and the President, 
patting the animal’s head, remarked: 
“Nice doggie! Now go bite General 
| Smedley Darlington] Butler.” 

@ President Hoover’s motorcade to the 
Rapidan entered the news a second time 
last week when a big bus cut in behind 
the President’s car near Fairfax. Three 
of the four Hoovercade cars finally got 
around it. The last car, driven by Frank 
Connor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
started to go around at 50 m. p. h. when 
a rear wheel skidded and the bus sent 
Connor’s machine spinning over & over 
into the ditch. Connor’s wife broke her 
collarbone, suffered other injuries. Her 
husband got off with bruises. 

@ Despite the Hoover debt holiday, Ger- 
many teetered all week on the edge of 
financial collapse (see p. 20). President 
Hoover announced that Germany’s rescue 
would have to be accomplished privately 
or abroad, that the U. S. Government was 
not authorized to give it any banking aid. 
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THE CABINET 


Tourist in Rome 

Last week the U. S. formally accepted 
the League of Nations’ invitation to par- 
ticipate in its general disarmament con- 
ference at Geneva which sits Feb. 2, 1932 
Also last week Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson landed upon the shores of 
Italy where official sentiment for disarma- 
ment runs higher than in any other Euro- 
pean country. During the week Statesman 
Stimson’s status was that of an ordinary 
U. S. tourist, but he behaved like a full- 
fledged U. S. official on high diplomatic 
business. 

When the S. S. Conte Grande docked at 
Naples, Secretary Stimson, followed by his 
wife, four secretaries, a code clerk and a 
military aide, marched down the gang- 
plank to the pier. U. S. Ambassador John 
Work Garrett, his black whiskers curling 
into a wide smile of welcome, limped 
quickly forward to greet him. Curious 
crowds cried Viva l’America! Secretary 
Stimson climbed up on a baggage truck to 
acknowledge their applause. Then he 
motored to the Hotel Excelsior. To news- 
men who insisted upon an interview he 
declared: “I have absolutely no political 
mission. I wish to be a mere tourist with 
no brass bands and I hope to be trusted as 
such. While I’m here I expect to do a 
certain amount of observing—but, remem- 
ber, I'm in Europe purely in a private 
capacity.” 

Out to Pompeii he drove with his party 
for a picnic luncheon, after Ambassador 
Garrett had started back to Rome. Later 
Secretary Stimson inspected Sorrento and 
Amalfi. Next day he motored slowly up 
to Rome, stopping along the way to ex- 
amine an old palace, an ancient battlefield. 
He put up at the U. S. Embassy around 
which was thrown a special police cordon 
to prevent curious newshawks from spying 
on Tourist Stimson. 

Next morning the U. S. Secretary of 
State went to call on the Italian Foreign 
Minister, spade-bearded Dino Grandi, at 
the Palazzo Chigi. For 45 minutes they 
reminisced about their work together at 
the London Naval Conference last year. 
That afternoon Minister Grandi returned 
the call, spent 120 minutes with Secretary 
Stimson at the Embassy. 

At 6 o’clock Ambassador Garrett es- 
corted Secretary Stimson to the ochre- 
colored Palazzo Venezia, there introduced 
him for the first time to Premier Musso- 
lini, quietly bowed himself out while the 
two statesmen talked for an hour. The 
gist of their conversation ran as follows: 

Stimson: Your Excellency, I’m just a 
mere tourist and my visit is unofficial. 

Mussolini: Ah, yes, my dear Mr. Stim- 
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son, that is all right, but you are the 
Secretary of State of the world’s greatest 
republic just the same.* How can you say 
your visit is unofficial when you are call- 
ing on Prime Minister MacDonald, Chan- 
cellor Briining and myself? 

Stimson: If the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference is successful, there is bound to 
be a revival of prosperity throughout the 
world. 

Mussolini: I concur, the conference 
must be successful. If it failed the people’s 
confidence in their governments would be 
destroyed. 

Stimson: Next year the world will be 
at a parting of the ways. Each nation 
must choose between war and peace. 

Mussolini: Italy has already made her 
choice—Peace. She is ready to go to any 
limit in disarmament. If it is desired to 
leave Italy with only 10,000 rifles, that is 
all right—if nobody else has 15.000—be- 
cause that would be like pitting a man with 
a stick against a man with a revolver. 
But disarmament is the thing. The method 
is of secondary importance. 

After agreeing that under no circum- 
stances should the Geneva conference be 
postponed, Premier Mussolini and Secre- 
tary Stimson bade each other goodbye. 
Mr. Stimson returned to the Embassy, to 
dress for dinner while // Duce, breaking a 
nine-year rule, summoned the entire corps 
of foreign correspondents for a mass inter- 
view. Clad in a double-breasted white 
linen suit, sunburned from his surf bathing 
at Ostia, he greeted each newsman with a 
handshake, beamed animal satisfaction, 
talked long and easily in English and 
Italian. Once he spied a stenographer jot- 
ting down a confidential aside, crossed the 
room, smilingly closed his notebook. De- 
clared Premier Mussolini: 

“The voyage of Mr. Stimson to Europe 

has great importance—although it is with- 
out official character. I formed a high 
impression of him. He is not only a pleas- 
ant, cordial gentleman but also a farsighted 
statesman. He breathes wisdom. 
Mr. Hoover's initiative in the debts holi- 
day I consider one of the greatest of post- 
War political moves. I am optimistic 
over economic recovery in the next few 
years. . I, as a former journalist who 
sometimes feels a nostalgia to return to 
writing, salute you.” 

That evening Ambassador Garrett gave 
an Embassy dinner which // Duce did Sec- 
retary Stimson the honor of attending. 
There were no toasts because the Italian 
court is in mourning. 

Next day Mr. Stimson lunched with 
Minister Grandi, spent the afternoon pok- 
ing around among old Roman ruins. In 
the evening he and his entourage were 
treated by Prince Boncompagni-Ludovisi, 
Governor of Rome, to a special display of 
red, white & green lights playing on the 
Forum. 

With newsmen he refused to discuss his 
official conferences on the ground that he 
was a guest in a foreign country and the 


*J1 Duce was careful not to repeat Prime 
Minister MacDonald’s burble of last fortnight 
and say “world’s greatest nation.” 


host should do all the talking. Said he: 
“I’m. the receiving set, not the broadcast- 
ing station. We are becoming tourists 
again over the week-end. Where, rests 
with Mrs. Stimson.” 

Asked if he would call on Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, who was resting 


—! 











PEACE-LOVER 


. entertained a wisdom-breather. 


(with a cold) at his daughter’s villa at Cap 
Ferrat after the debt negotiations in Paris, 
Secretary Stimson replied: “No, Mellon is 
probably tired and wishes to be left alone. 
The last thing he would desire is to see a 
colleague.” 

Over the week-end Secretary Stimson 
visited Minister Grandi at the seaside re- 
sort of Nettuno. Thither came Premier 
Mussolini in his motorboat, took Tourist 
Stimson for a short breath-taking ride 
around the bay. 


HUSBANDRY 


8Y%¢ Cotton 

For Soviet Russia the conservative, 
cotton-growing South has no love, is glad 
the State Department accords it no 
recognition. Yet last week most Southern 
cotton planters wished the U. S. and 
U.S. S. R. were on better diplomatic and 
commercial terms. Amtorg Trading Corp., 
the Soviet’s commercial agent in the U. S., 
offered to buy 250,000 of the Federal 
Farm Board’s 1,300,000 bales of cotton. 
Though such a sale would greatly relieve 
the Board, possibly up prices, the Amtorg 
offer was rejected chiefly because the U. S. 
Government cannot do business with an 
unrecognized power. 

Last week the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that this year’s cotton 
acreage had been cut 10%. Expecting a 
bigger reduction, cotton traders were dis- 
appointed. Prices fell $¢ per lb. In some 
spot markets of the South last week cotton 
was selling at less than 84¢ per lb. or 
about one-half of what the Farm Board 
paid for its holdings. 


Hoover on Shorts 

Whenever during recent months the 
price of wheat has slumped lower, the 
Federal Farm Board has charged that 
grain speculators were manipulating the 
market to discredit the Board's efforts to 
help the farmer. When fortnight ago 
Vice President Curtis and Senator Watson 
begged the Board to hold its 200,000,000 
bu. off the market long enough for prices 
to rise, Board officials obliquely declared 
that such requests were inspired by avari- 
cious wheat traders plotting to rob the 
farmer. Few persons appeared to heed 
these vague accusations. But last week the 
Farm Board took them to the White 
House, got President Hoover to broadcast 
them. 

To the Press President Hoover read 
this statement: “It has come to my knowl- 
edge that certain persons are selling short 
in our commodity markets, particularly in 
wheat. . I do not refer to the ordinary 
hedging transactions [nor] to the legiti- 
mate grain trade. I refer to a limited 
number of speculators. ...In_ these 
times this activity has a public interest. It 
has but one purpose and that is to de- 
press prices. It tends to destroy returning 
public confidence. It deprives many 
farmers of their rightful income. 

“If these gentlemen have that sense of 
patriotism which outruns' immediate 
profit, and a desire to see the country re- 
cover, they will close up these transactions 
and desist from their manipulations. The 
confidence imposed upon me by law as a 
public official does not permit me to ex- 
pose their names to the public. Otherwise 
I would gladly do so.” 

But President Hoover, so often unlucky, 
picked a bad day in which to flay short 
wheat speculators as the cause of de- 
pressed prices. Almost at the same hour 
the Department of Agriculture was dis- 
tributing its July 1 wheat crop estimate. 
This year’s anticipated harvest was set at 
869,013,000 bu., an increase of 5.583.000 
bu. over last year’s bumper crop. Such 
harvests stack one surplus on top of an- 
other, send prices down correspondingly. 
Acreage which the Farm Board has been 
pleading with growers to reduce 20% was 
cut less than 5%. While flaying short- 
sellers, President Hoover made no refer- 
ence to the stubborn refusal of farmers 
to plant less grain. 

The President’s words created a tem- 
porary political pother. There was talk 
of legislation to outlaw short selling alto- 
gether. Short-sellers were anonymously 
but importantly condemned as “hyenas” 
and “crocodiles.” Somebody told the 
President that shorts were prepared to 
hammer wheat prices down to 20¢ per bu. 

In the grain trade proper, the President’s 
statement brought forth only flat denials. 
The heads of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce asserted their records showed no 
excessive short trading. Wheat traders 
attributed low prices to these three fac- 
tors: 1) the 200,000,000 bu. the Farm 
Board was still holding over the market; 
2) this year’s bumper crop, with its conse- 
quent surplus, as reported by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture; 3) reduced wheat 
consumption throughout the world be- 
cause of hard times. Oldtime traders com- 
pared the President’s outburst to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s political scare last 
year about short wheat sales by U.S. S. R. 
(Time, Sept. 30 e¢ seg.). Wheat men 
were of the opinion that prices were too 
low now for shorts to operate with any 
expectation of success. 

President Hoover was disappointed that 
the success of his debt holiday plan had 
not done more to stimulate stock prices 
as a sign of public confidence. If he 
hoped his wheat statement would up 
prices, he was doubly disappointed for the 
next day wheat sold off 3¢ per bu. at 
523¢. To his Rapidan camp the President 
took Vice President Curtis who made him 
feel unhappy by assuring him that the 
Kansas wheat farmers, getting 30¢ for 
their biggest crop in years, were in a bitter 
anti-Republican mood. 


STATES & CITIES 
Doleful Detroit 


“We'll have the dew and the dawn and 
the sunshine of @ new era. No man or 


woman will ever go hungry in this town.” 

So shouted a short, slender, red-headed 
young Irishman named Frank Murphy last 
September as he campaigned to be Mayor 
of Detroit. Times were hard but he would 
bring practical relief. Many good Detroit 
citizens were surprised when “Dew & 


Sunshine” Murphy was elected Mayor but 
many, many more were downright aston- 
ished when he, unlike most politicians, 
pitched in vigorously to execute his cam- 
paign promises. 

Free lodging houses were opened by the 


Bachrach 


Mayor or DETROIT 


His dew and dawn were dismal. 


city. Thousands of destitute families were 
put on the municipal relief list. The dole 
was advanced to its largest U. S. flower- 
ing. The fame of Detroit as a jobless 
haven spread and it was all the police 


‘could do to keep out the bums and tramps 


who flocked thither. Mayor Murphy was 
hailed on speaking trips about the country 
as the only U. S. municipal executive who 
had really sponsored a practical, inclusive 
relief program. Last spring at the Pro- 
gressive Conference in Washington he got 
a thunderous ovation from Senators and 
representatives who wanted the Federal 
Government to adopt the Detroit system 
on a big scale (Time, March 23). 

Last week most of the dew, dawn and 
sunshine had vanished from Detroit. Its 
dole system under Mayor Murphy had 
brought the city to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. Jobless relief had cost the city 
$17,000,000. Because of hard times $11,- 
000,000 in taxes remained unpaid. It 
closed its fiscal year with a $14,500,000 
deficit. Ten percent of the population 
was out of work. Thirty thousand fam- 
ilies—132,000 individuals—were being 
carried on the city’s relief rolls at a cost 
of $1,000,000 per month. Fraud and em- 
bezzlement had been found in the dole 
administration, after Ford Motor Co. of- 
ficials had charged “criminal negligence” 
and cited hundreds of dole-getters who 
were also drawing Ford pay. 

Strapped for cash, the city had tried to 
borrow in Wall Street. But the big bank- 
ers there, hostile to the dole and Mayor 
Murphy’s “radical methods,” refused all 
loans. Fortnight ago Detroit turned to its 
wealthiest citizen for aid, borrowed $5,- 
000,000 from Henry Ford to meet pay- 
rolls. Last week a syndicate composed of 
Chrysler Corp., Packard Motor Car Co. 
and Fisher Finance Corp. agreed to ad- 
vance the city $59,500,000 to meet its 
debts Sept. 15 provided it economized by 
cutting dole allowances. To save Detroit 
from fiscal chaos Mayor Murphy reluc- 
tantly consented to a reduction in relief 
allowances to $300,000 per month. 

Last week the City Council also voted 
over Mayor Murphy’s veto to close down 
the last of the municipal “flop houses” 
for single men. Eight hundred jobless, 
ousted from their quarters, marched to 
City Hall, crowded the galleries while their 
leaders pleaded for continuance of relief. 
Those who so chose—and they were few— 
could go to the county asylum at Eloise 
where they were given food and shelter 
on the technicality that they were suffer- 
ing from the “disease of hunger.” 

Controller of Detroit is Gracie Hall 
Roosevelt, cousin and brother-in-layy of 
New York’s Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt.* In active charge of the city’s 
relief, he said: “If we had all this to do 
over, it would be done far more efficiently. 
There has been graft and negligence. ‘ 
Industry in Detroit has unloaded more 
than 110,000 men on the taxpayer and the 
industrial leaders should take up their 
share of the burden.” 

Discouraged, Mayor Murphy predicted 
“the hardest winter’ ahead. Before it 
comes he must stand for re-election. Most 
observers think that after the voting he 
will join the jobless for whom he tried to 
do too much. 


*Governor Roosevelt married his cousin Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt in 1905. 


TERRITORIES 


Missouri in Manila 

Through Manila’s hot and malodorous 
streets last week passed a great gaudy 
parade for Philippine independence. Guest 
of honor, chief reviewer and actual agi- 
tator of the parade was a fleshy U. S. 


SENATOR HAWES 
Sympathy? Publicity? Beets? 


sportsman, Missouri’s Democratic Senator 
Harry Bartow Hawes, author of a pending 
bill in Congress to free the islands.* He 
stood on the steps of Manila’s Legislative 
Building to receive ovations, watch the 
fun. Beside him stood Nevada’s Senator 
Key Pittman, many a Filipino official. For 
two hours Senator Hawes watched 50,000 
natives file by—school children, college 
students, labor unionists, club women, 
civic workers, politicians. Loud and long 
were the cheers for Senator Hawes. Said 
he afterwards: “That turnout convinced 
me the Filipinos want independence. Ii 
anyone doesn’t want it, he must be 
hiding.” 

Governor General Davis (he is also 
from Missouri), Army officers and U. $ 
businessmen ignored the parade. Earlier 
charges were heard that instructors at the 
National University had coerced students 
to participate by threats to reduce their 
grades 5% The demonstration which 
drew 100,000 spectators was orderly and 
good-natured. Trouble developed only 
when a band of 200 Filipino rowdies in- 
vaded the lawns of the Army & Navy 
Club, began throwing stones. They wert 
driven off by club members 

Meanwhile in Missouri there was much 
bewilderment as the motive for Senator 
Hawes’s crusading passion for Philippine 
independence. The question was not a 
live political issue there. His friends 
ascribed three reasons: 1) an original hu- 
man and unselfish interest in freeing the 
Philippines; 2) publicity accruing to him 
as the leader of a Cause; 3) promptings 
of U. S. beet sugar interests which want 
to shut out the Philippine product. 


Last month Senator Hawes’s Missouri col- 
league, Republican Roscoe Conkling Patterson, 
also visited Manila, went away opposed to imme- 
diate Philippine independence. 
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In Washington last week Governor Gen- 
eral Davis’ annual report on the Philip- 
pines was made public. He declared that, 
during the 1930 Depression, the islands 
had been saved from “a major economic 
disaster” because they had free trade with 
the U, S, 


CRIME 


Little Accidents 


What happens to the small boy caught 
and convicted in a Federal Court for 
delivering an adult ‘legger’s bottles for 
him? 

How fares it with a young runaway 
nabbed for sneaking across the interna- 
tional boundary in violation of U. S. im- 
migration laws? 

What fate awaits the moppet who goes 
joyriding across State lines in a car that 
does not belong to him? 

What becomes of youngsters convicted 
under the Mann Act for their interstate 
sex experiments, of prankish urchins who 
break open a freight car or filch stamps 
from a rural post office? 

Last week the defunct National (Wick- 
ersham) Commission on Law Observance 
& Enforcement answered these questions 
in its posthumous Report No. 5 entitled 
“The Child Offender in the Federal Sys- 
tem of Justice.” For President Hoover, 
famed for his warm heart toward children. 
the answers made sorrowful reading. The 
Commission found that the U. S. is far 
behind the States in dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. Girls and boys caught in the 
Federal penal system are not reformed: 
they are herded with veteran criminals. 
flogged, thrown into solitary confinement, 
underfed, tortured in body & mind. 

To investigate this field the Commission 
appointed Dr. Miriam Van Waters. No 
novice, Dr. Van Waters has long served as 
referee of the Los Angeles County Juve- 
nile Court, formerly headed the National 
Conference of Social Work, is now an 
expert consultant to the Harvard Law 
School Crime Survey. She spent months 
prying into the dark corners of the Fed- 
eral penal system as it applied to children 
Her realistic findings comprised 152 pages 
of the Commission’s 157-page report. 
What she told the Commission and what 
the Commission told the President in- 
cluded the following: 


Prisoners. During the last six months 
of last year the Federal Government held 
in custody 2,066 boys and 177 girls aged 
18 or less. Of these 2,243 prisoners, 
1.076 were in Federal institutions. The 
balance were farmed out to local jails and 
reformatories. At least 13 of these offend- 
ers were 12 years old or under. 

Offenses. Juvenile convicts under the 
Prohibition law totaled g90 (44%,) of 
whom 250 were 16 years old or less. 
Young violators of immigration laws num- 
bered 492, while 392 were held under the 
National Motor Vehicle Act (Dyer Act). 
Declared the report: “The great majority 
of the juvenile offenders are typical delin- 
quency cases. It is only by accident that 
they have fallen within the Federal juris- 
diction. Joy rides, attempts to elope in 


the course of which State lines are crossed, 
may terminate in the Federal Court. Other 
couples pursuing similar romantic aims but 
taking a different route may be appre- 
hended by a police officer who sends them 
home. The type of jurisdiction turns on 
a territorial position.” 

Jails. Child prisoners are lodged in the 
following Federal institutions, in addition 
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International 


WICKERSHAM’S VAN WATERS 
She was shocked by 


to regular Federal prisons: the Federal 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio; the National Training School for 
3oys at Washington, D. C.; the National 
Training School for Girls at Muirkirk, 
Md.; Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va. The U.S 
contracts with 24 State institutions to 
care for young olfenders. Declared Dr. 
Van Waters: “Some jails in the Southern 
and Southwestern districts are old and 
unfit. Supervision of inmates is in 
the hands of trusties. . . . These jails 
present a situation of filth and misery im- 
possible to convey. ... The best 

|reformatory ] employs disciplinary meas- 
ures such as silence at meals, marching, 
formal routine and flogging; the worst is 
not to be distinguished from a prison. . . .” 


Worst Example. The most severely 
flaved institution housing juvenile pris- 
oners for the U. S. was the Washing- 
ton State Reformatory at Monroe. For 
refractory urchins there are twelve black 
correction cells with a plank to sleep on 
and no bedding. Other miscreants are 
put in a “drill crew” which is kept con- 
stantly moving around and around the 
yard, stopping only twice a day for bread 
and water. At Monroe, investigators 
found U. S. prisoners severely punished 
for “not standing at count speaking 
in dining room . . . laughing in the cell 
block . . . making loud popping noises 
with the :couth.” One child had died in 
his punishment cell. 


St. Peter’s Reply. Superintendent of 
the Monroe Reformatory is Joseph St. 


Peter. Last week he retorted to the Wick- 
ersham Commission’s indictment: “I’m 
offering no alibis and no apologies. This 
reformatory is not a juvenile boarding 
school. It’s a penal institution.” 
Chillicothe. Serious fault Dr. Van Wa- 
ters found with the Federal Industrial 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
housing conditions were reported “in poor 





WASHINGTON’S ST. PETER 
“|. .lond popping noises.” 


repair, crowded, unsanitary and not fire- 
proof.” Children were thrown into the 
guard house for “possessing a 2¢ stamp 

talking in mess line concealing 
an apple in bunk. . . kicking a refuse 
can... stealing five eggs.” To the Com- 
mission’s charge of poor equipment 
Warden Albert MacDonald of the re- 
formatory pleaded “I’m guilty, but not to 
blame.” But vigorously did he deny that 
his discipline was too severe. Said he: “An 
aged woman from California [|Dr. Van 
Waters is 43] was sent here to make the 
investigation. She was of the sob sister 
brigade. Our discipline is the least rigor- 
ous in the world.” 

What to Do. With Dr. Van Waters 
the eleven Wickersham Commissioners 
agreed that the lederal Government was 
doing nothing to help its young criminals 
back to social health. Declared Report 
No. 5: “The Federal Government is not 
equipped to serve as a guardian to the 
delinquent child. Nor should it assume 
this task. Whenever a child has broken 
a Federal law, his local community has 
failed in its responsibility. This duty is 
local, not national. The community has 
facilities with which to perform it. The 
nation has not. It is desirable from every 
point of view that the Federal Govern- 
ment be empowered to withdraw from the 
prosecution of juveniles where such with- 
drawals will be in the public interest and 
to leave the treatment of their cases to 
the juvenile courts or other welfare 
agencies of their own states. The Com- 
mission recommends the passage of legis- 
lation which will have this effect.” 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Rate Values 

Preparatory to hearings this week on the 
railroad’s petition for a 15% freight rate 
increase, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week brought down to date 
(to Dec. 31, 1930) its tentative valuations 
of all Class I railroads. For rate-making 
purposes this value was set at $21,691,- 
900,000 (1920 value: $18,900,000,000). 
The roads’ “book value” was $23,518,- 
900,000. They had, in addition, $560,000,- 
000 in working capital. 

Class I roads had a funded debt of 
$10,700,494,000 and outstanding capital 
stock of $8,184,640.000. In 1920, 57% of 
all rail stocks paid dividends averaging 
64%. In 1929, 76% paid dividends aver- 
aging 73%. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Effects of a Holiday 


President Hoover first announced his 
debt holiday plan last month on a Satur- 
day. Then he hurried off to his Rapidan 
camp for a week-end rest. Early Monday 
morning he started back to Washington. 
At Warrenton, Va., he stopped his car, 
bought an early edition of the Washington 
Post. As he began to read it, his eye fell 
on a story in which the political effects of 
his action were discussed by the impartial 
United Press. Set forth was the obvious 
fact that the President’s proposal had 
greatly improved his prestige and helped 
his chances of re-election. 

The article imputed no political motive 
to the President, yet it made Herbert 
Hoover boiling mad. He had purposely 
tried to keep the debt holiday plan above 
partisan politics, yet here was a newspaper 
daring to talk about the political benefits 
that would accrue to him. He was so mad 
by the time he reached the White House 
that he composed a long, fiery telegram to 
the United Press in which he protested 
against its discussion of domestic politics 
in relation to such an important inter- 
national problem, demanded a_ public 
apology to the country. No apology was 
forthcoming because, as the President 
later learned, the U. P. despatch had 
merely echoed a loud babble of political 
talk that was rising on all sides. 

Though President Hoover continued to 
dislike it intensely, the Press last week was 
flooded with speculation on the political 
effects of the Hoover Holiday. General 
was the agreement that, at the moment. 
the President’s political stock had climbed 
prodigiously out of a long, sorry slump. 
For months the Republican defense 
against economic conditions in the U. S. 
has been that the Depression was “‘world- 
wide” and so the President ought not to 
be held responsible. Now President 
Hoover had put reality into this defense 
by acting for “world-wide” relief. But be- 
cause the President had enlisted Dem- 
ocratic aid to ratify his plan, G. O. Poli- 
ticians at national headquarters leaned 
over backwards last week not to jubilate 
out loud. They were well aware that if 
they started partisan hurrahing now, they 
would drive Democratic votes in Congress 
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away when they would be needed next 
December. Outside of Washington Re- 
publicans were not thus careful to stifle 
their delight. In New Jersey last week 
David Baird Jr., onetime Senator and now 
Republican nominee for Governor, made a 
speech which accurately foreshadowed the 
Republican campaign note on the mora- 
{orium. Said he: 

“Right now we can be _ particularly 
proud of our Republican party. By. the 
courage, foresight and humanity of Presi- 
dent Hoover and his successful proposal 
for an international debt holiday the world 
has turned the corner to a new order of 
things. The world looks to our Republican 
President as a savior.” 

Happy though Republicans were, they 
did not forget that next year holds their 
fate. The best they could hope for was 
that the moratorium would do some visible 
good and do it quickly. With the De- 
pression definitely on the mend by July 1, 
1932, the party could point with overt 
pride to the Hoover Holiday. But the De- 
pression, despite the moratorium, might 
continue all year long, leaving the voters 
in 1932 in a disappointed, vindictive frame 
of mind. In that case G. O. Politicians 
knew that Democratic charges of “Hoover 
bungling” would be louder than ever. 

The Holiday will end just as the two 
nominating conventions are finishing their 
work and the presidential campaign is 
swinging into action. If it is a success, 
will President Hoover propose continuing 
it a second year? If he does, will that be 
regarded as virtual debt cancellation? If 
he does not, will he be accused of switch- 
ing off one of the best engines for economy 
recovery? If it fails, will he drop it as a 
false hope or will he continue it in des- 
peration? If next year’s prospective 
deficit, of which $189,000,000 will be at- 
tributable to the moratorium, leads to the 
necessity of tax upping, how will he refute 
the old charge that the U. S. is paying 
Europe’s war costs? If he is cold to Demo- 
cratic schemes for domestic unemploy- 
ment relief in the next Congress, will he 
again be accused of being more sym- 
pathetic to woes abroad than in his own 


land? Such were some of the questions 
politicians were asking last week and 
which President Hoover will have to 


answer as he can before Nov. 7, 

Watchful waiting marked the Demo- 
cratic attitude on the Holiday. Most of 
their leaders in Congress had lined up with 
the President’s plan but others were still 
free to make trouble. Most notable Dem- 
ocratic non-endorser of the moratorium 
.was Congressman John Nance Garner of 
Texas, Democratic floor leader and party 
candidate for the Speakership. Another 
was Bainbridge Colby, onetime (1920-21) 
Secretary of State, who declared: “When 
it is fully borne home to the consciousness 
of the American people that our debtor 
nations have agreed we shall pay their War 
debts, it will be seen: the President hasn’t 
pulled a very big rabbit out of the hat. 
The problem of world stabilization re- 
mains where it was before. It is beyond 
any sleight-of-hand measure. ... One 
thing is obvious—the Young Plan is as 
dead as Caesar.” 


1932. 











As for the effect of the moratorium on 
the Democratic presidential nomination, 
some shrewd observers forecast trend 
away from Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
toward either Owen D. Young or Newton 
Diehl Baker, with this explanation: Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has pitched his campaign 
on domestic issues, is inferior as an inter- 
national expert to Messrs. Young & Baker. 
And voters next year will be interna- 
tionally-minded. 

aw ee 
More Mirrors 

As a prelude to next year’s campaign 
there appeared last week The Mirrors of 
1932, another of those volumes reflecting 
(and reflecting upon) public characters 
who will march across the presidential 
stage toward the White House.* Though 
its author remains safely anonymous, most 
observers thought they recognized the 
sharp style, the acid outlook of Clinton 
Wallace Gilbert, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Evening Post and 
author (anonymously) of the Mirrors of 
Washington (1921), Behind the Mirrors 
(1922). 

President Hoover, on whom book 
opens fire first, is portrayed as a weak and 
groping figure, lonely and desperate, fret- 
ful and feeble. Excerpts: “It explains a 
great deal about Herbert Hoover to learn 
that he was not a ‘swimming hole kid.’ . 
He is paying the price of drudgery and 
discipline. So is the American people. 
... He is our first hair shirt hero . Mr. 
Hoover detests and dreads the mob. ; 
His is a detailed, though somewhat dis- 
orderly mind. He gives off light, not heat 
He is as dynamic as a 30-watt bulb. ... 
He can work with underlings but not with 
equals. Mr. Hoover was a promoter 
rather than a mining expert. His salary 
was $5,000 for mining work, $95,000 as a 
financial adviser. . . . His English [is] no 
more precise or pure now than when he 
flunked this course at Leland Stanford 
University and was enabled to graduate 
by a ruse.” 

The book was scarcely out before a 
controversy arose as to how in 1920 Mr. 
Hoover became a Republican aiter his 
name was entered in Michigan’s Demo- 
cratic primary. The late Senator Lodge’s 
daughter, now Mrs. Clarence C. Williams, 
was quoted as saying that her father per- 
suaded Mr. Hoover to join the G. O. P. 
Last week Mrs. Williams denied such a 
tale as “entirely fabrication.” 

Other characters mirrored: 

“The Presidency was a delightful daze 
and doze to Calvin Coolidge.” 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt has the 
heart, he has the head, but he lacks guts.” 

“High life has spoiled that grinning 
good-natured child of the tenements—Al 
Smith.” 

“Dwight Whitney Morrow is the 
poor little rich boy of American politics.” 

“Albert Cabell Ritchie’s bid for the 
Presidency is based on sentiment rather 
than sense.” 

“All that Newton D. Baker needs to 
make him of presidential stature is a few 
more inches in height.” 


*Brewer, Warren & Putnam, $2.50. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Beggar No Chooser 
There were wines in Paris and headlines 
in New York, but was tne Hoover Holi- 
day in effect last week? Four nations 


thought so: Germany, Great Britain, Italy 








Underwood & Underwood 
BreGGAR LUTHER 


. swooped about in despair. 


anc the U. S. Great Britain was most defi- 
nite. She sent a letter to the Bank for 
International Settlements to say that 
Great Britain considered the Plan already 
in effect as of July 1, would make no fur- 
ther payments. and would claim none of 
the monies due her July 15. 

In Rome Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
announced: 

“So far as the Italian Government is 
concerned, the Hoover Plan is already in 
force.” 

Old Paul von Hindenburg cabled humbly 
from his summer home at Neudeck, East 
Pru , to President Hoover: 

“Since the Paris negotiations have now 
arrived at a conclusion, and the one-year 
moratorium proposed by vou has begun, 
I desire to express the thanks of the 
German people to you and to the Ameri- 
can people. ‘4 

President Hoover was not so certain. 
He kept repeating the gist of his formal 
announcement, that the Holiday had been 
accepted “in principle by all the impor- 
tant creditor governments.” 

But France. the country called upon to 
make the greatest individual sacrifice. was 
quite certain that the Plan was ot in 
effect last week. Reporters besieging the 
Quai C Orsay could find no French states- 
man willing to be quoted directly, but 

vway with a fairly definite statement 
he official French position: 

France it was true had agreed to the 
moratorium in principle. Great Britain 
had called an international conference of 
financial experts for July 17 to settle the 
final technical details of the Plan. France 


would send five delegates to that confer- 
ence. In the meantime she expected to be 
paid the Young Plan annuities due her 
from Germany on July 15 ($17.860,000). 
Last week she punctiliously placed to 
Great Britain’s credit in the Bank for 
International Settlements the amount 
($3.808,000) she would owe Great Britain 
at the same time (which the British Treas- 
ury hastily announced it would not dream 
of touching). 

Hysteria. As the week progressed it 
became blazingly apparent that whether 
the Holiday was in effect or not, a mora- 
torium alone would not save Germany 
from bankruptcy. She needed cash, lots 
of it, at once. Germany was growing hys- 
terical. Foreign investors were withdraw- 
ing money from Germany to the tune of 
nearly $20.000.000 a day. German citi- 
zens remembering all too vividly the black 
days of inflation in 1923. were putting all 
their savings in foreign money, francs. 
pounds, dollars, and they wanted gold. 
Bank tellers reported that even paper dol- 
lars were spurned by the timorous. 
Wealthy German families were heading 
for Switzerland. The $100,000,000 emer- 
gency credit extended to Germany last 
month by the Bank of England, the Bank 
of France, the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
was coming due in less than a week. 


Luther’s Pilgrimage. German private 
industry did its best to prop the tottering 
Reichsbank. One thousand firms headed 
by the great D banks.* the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American Line, the 
Siemens & Halske Electric Company and 
the German Dye Trust underwrote a 
“Deficit Guaranty” pledging a private 
credit of $119.000,000 to the Reichsbank. 
It was not nearly enough. Hans Luther, 
president of the Reichsbank, his round 
face deep-lined with anxiety, boarded a 
private airplane and disappeared into the 
blue to go from door to door, begging 
money to save his country. 

At Amsterdam the plane swooped down 
for two hours. Beggar Luther rushed from 
bank to bank, but no Dutch money was 
forthcoming. Into the cockpit he popped 
again and was off to London. 

Waiting for him were Foreign Secre- 
tary Henderson and Governor Montagu 
Collet Norman of the Bank of England. 
who, with his black fedora hat, his roman- 
tic pointed beard, looks more like an 
Italian impresario than an international 
banker. They were sympathetic. They 
perfectly realized how important the suc- 
cess of this pilgrimage was not only for 
Germany but indirectly for Great Britain, 
but there was nothing they could do! 
Great Britain’s finances were none too 
stable. In the Hoover Holiday the Gov- 
ernment had accepted an immediate net 
loss of $15.828,000 without counting the 
remission of debts.to indigent Australia 
and other dependencies. That very morn- 
ing wizened Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Snowden had been forced to announce in 
the House of Commons: 

*Deutsche Bank und _ Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
Darmstiidter und Nationalbank, Dresdner Bank. 


“His Majesty's Government has no in- 
tention of agreeing to any measures in 
connection with giving effect to President 
Hoover's proposal which would involve 
any additional loss to the British Ex- 
chequer.” 

The best Mr. Norman could do was 
promise that the Bank of England might 
undertake part of another loan if it were 
undertaken simultaneously by another 
government bank, in other words the Bank 
of France. Last week the general public 
suddenly realized a fact of which inter- 
national bankers have been increasingly 
aware for two years. The world’s financial 
whip hand is not in London. It is no longer 
in New York. It is in Paris. With all the 
earnestness of which he was capable Gov- 
ernor Norman insisted that France was 
Germany’s only salvation. Wall Street 
bankers had secretly let it be known that 
they had nearly reached the bottom of 
the sock so far as further loans to Ger- 
many were concerned. The time had come, 
Mr. Norman thought, to mollify french 
public opinion with drastic political con- 
cessions: abandonment of the Austro- 
German Customs Union, suspension of the 
German naval building program. 

Sadly Beggar Luther climbed aboard the 
boat train to Paris, and Montagu Norman 
went with him. 


Nach Paris. To be forced to beg from 
France is to demand the ultimate abase- 
ment of a German in public life, but round 





FINANCE MINISTER FLANDIN 
. demanded painful collateral. 


Banker Luther stoically made the gesture 
last week. Waiting for him were two 
Frenchmen with the pleased expression of 
a couple of sleek cats before a fat de- 
fenseless mouse: huge broad-shouldered 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, Minister of Fi- 
nance, and chunky Clément Moret, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of France. During the 
Hoover Holiday negotiations France had 
not only world opinion but the interests of 
Britain and the U. S. to consider. Here 
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was a matter that lay solely between her- 
self and Germany; she could talk turkey. 
Cats Flandin and Moret delivered them- 
selves of an ultimatum, which went in 
effect as follows: 

France realized the necessity for an im- 
mediate German loan, and as it happened 
France had the money to spare. The 
Government had already committed itself 
to a policy of reducing France’s enor- 
mous gold reserves by well-secured foreign 
loans. On the very day that Dr. Luther 
arrived in Paris Minister of the Budget 
Francois Pietri was able to report in the 
Chamber of Deputies a treasury surplus 
for the month of June. BUT French pub- 
lic opinion would never consent to a loan 
of $300,000,000 such as Dr. Luther asked 
unless Germany “oriented itself definitely 
toward a policy of democracy and paci- 
fism,” and agreed to the following condi- 
tions: 1) Abandonment of the Customs 
Union between Germany and Austria. 2) 
Abandonment of the second “pocket bat- 
tleship” in Germany’s naval program. 3) 
Adoption of sharper credit restrictions 
within Germany and official measures to 
halt the flight of capital abroad. 4) Imme- 
diate dissolution of such disturbing nation- 
alist organizations as the Stahlhelm league 
of War veterans, whose mass meeting in 
Breslau month ago caused shiverings in the 
French Press. 

Dr. Luther is president of the Reichs- 
bank and nothing more. Even had he 
wanted to he could not have accepted this 
political ultimatum. All afternoon, all 
evening he rushed from conference to 
conference missing one train after another 
back to Berlin. Louis Franck, President of 
the National Bank of Belgium, rushed 
down from Brussels to put in his oar. 
Finally at ten the next morning Beggar 
Luther boarded a plane at Le Bourget and 
flew back to Germany. 

Rumors. All over the world editors 
stayed close to their telegraph desks. Not 
since those days of July 1914 when the 
World War was brewing have potent ru- 
mors been so thick. 

While tickers spluttered with stories 
that the Briining Government and Old 
Paul von Hindenburg himself were on the 
verge of resigning rather than accede to 
“French Blackmail,” the German Cabinet 
had an all-night meeting and decided to 
refuse the French offer. The second 
pocket battleship had been ordered to 
pacify jingoes in the Army and Navy, keep 
them from deserting to Adolf Hitler's 
brown shirts. They dared not give it up. 
President von Hindenburg was an honor- 
ary member of the Stahlhelm. To order its 
dissolution would be an insult to the na- 
tion’s hero, might be the spark to set off 
a Fascist revolution. 

French Gesture. French statesmen, 
learning that their offer had been refused, 
played a shrewd game. One and all calmly 
deserted Paris for the three-day Bastille 
Day holiday. Minister of Finance Flandin 
ran down to join his family at a Brittany 
beach. Brer Briand filled a can with 
worms at his Cocherel farm and went fish- 
ing. Premier Laval packed his bag and 
went down to the country. The Press, 


loyal sounding-board of French _politi- 
cians, bluntly announced that France had 
made a generous offer, it had been refused. 
Let Germany take care of herself. 
Sunday afternoon German Ambassador 
Dr. Leopold von Hoesch telephoned wildly 
for an interview with Premier Laval. Pre- 
mier Laval, having made his gesture, came 








Inlernational 


AUTHOR SCHACHT 


“4 capitalism which cannot feed the work- 


ers of the world has no right to exist.” 


back to town; so did sleepy-eyed Brer 
Briand. Hysterically Ambassador von 
Hoesch begged the Premier to reconsider. 
Did he really intend to bring about a revo- 
lution in Germany—on France's doorstep? 
Had he considered the possible conse- 
quences? Premier Laval was polite. He 
had considered. . . . Mais non. Without 
political guarantees from Germany, there 
was nothing more he could do. Ambassa- 
dor von Hoesch left and Premier Laval 
had another, slightly sinister interview 
with two other gentlemen: Marshals Pé- 
tain and Lyautey, commanders of the 
French Army. 

Sleepless Sackett. Back in Berlin the 
Cabinet sat conferring all night long. U. S. 
Ambassador Frederic M. Sackett cabled to 
Washington. Germany was making a last- 
minute appeal to the Federal Reserve 
Board for funds. Unless an immediate 
credit of $300,000,000 was forthcoming 
collapse was unavoidable. Germany had 
a potent threat to hold over the heads of 
Reserve Board Members. The Cabinet 
was seriously discussing the advisability 
of declaring a moratorium on all private 
debts. U. S. investments in Germany 
since the War total $3,000,000,000. Am- 
bassador Sackett stayed up all Sunday 
night waiting to be helpful. 

Sunday in Wall Street. Through si- 
lent, Sunday-deserted- Wall Street went 
the motors of potent men to the Italian 
castle of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. George L. Harrison, Governor of 
the Bank, had called an emergency meet- 
ing, Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Mills had come over from Washington. 


They called in Owen D. Young, expert, 
then Morgan Partner S. Parker Gilbert, 
expert. Governor Eugene Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve Board was handy at his 
home in Mount Kisco if needed. No 
statement was given out during the Wall 
Street meeting, but reporters hazarded 
that the questions being put to Messrs. 
Young & Gilbert were: Would $300,000.- 
ooo really be enough to avert calamity? 
Would the Reserve Board be throwing this 
money into a ship already doomed? 

Washington was none too sure. Acting 
Secretary of State Castle came in from 
the Rapidan Sunday evening and an- 
nounced that Germany’s salvation was up 
to the world’s banks to settle privately. 
The Government was exerting no pressure 
whatsoever. In New York, Mr. Mills said 
the same, reminding the world that the 
Hoover Holiday already had thrown $400.- 
000,000 to Germany. By nightfall the 
best that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York could do was make an offer 
like London’s: to share in another loan 
originating in some other central bank of 
issue. In other words it was still up to 
l'rance. 

Danat. Next morning the storm broke. 
Danat, the Darmstadter and National- 
bank, smallest of the three D Banks, failed 
to open its doors. Hysterical investors 
started runs on the others. To ward off 
complete calamity Old Paul von Hinden- 
burg authorized the Government to close 
all German stock exchanges and banks for 
two days. Beggar Luther, still dizzy from 
traveling, climbed into his airplane again 
and rushed off to Basle to beg again from 
the Bank for International Settlements. 

Paris for the first time began to feel 
that they might have overstepped the 
mark, suddenly saw the red shadow of 
Russia athwart the German map. Was 
there the wildest possibility that Germany 
might borrow from Russia? If German 
Communists seized the Reich would they 
ally themselves with Moscow? Might the 
Red Army soon be on the Rhine? L 
Figaro recalled the German-Russian 
Treaty of Rapallo, and added: “A new 
consecration, and no doubt a strengthened 
one has occurred between Russia and Ger- 
many at the moment when with tears in 
its voice the Reich is imploring us to be 
generous. Bs. 

Breathing Spell. Immediately upon 
landing at Basle, Dr. Luther was ushered 
into the rich halls where the chiefs of cen- 
tral banks and U. S. executives waited. 
His step was firm, but his face deeply 
lined. Just what Beggar Luther said, re- 
mained behind the closed doors of the 
conference room. But at the end of 
twelve anxious hours, the word was issued: 

The B. I. S. would stand for a three 
months renewal of its quarter share of 
the $100,000,000 credit which would have 
fallen due last week. Clear was the impli- 
cation that France, Great Britain and the 
U. S. would join in the extension. Be- 
yond that, the B. I. S. offered sanguine, 
if somewhat vague, promises to “collab- 
orate fully” with the various governments 
in the rehabilitation of Germany’s mar- 
kets. 

Dr. Luther let it be known that he had 
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received “favorable answers” from Wash- 
ington, Paris, London and Rome to his 
appeals for aid. For its part, Germany 
was taking three measures toward self- 
preservation: 1) restriction of credit with- 
in the Reich; 2) closing the Boerses and 
thereby checking foreign withdrawals of 
capital—a sort of moratorium which 
might be maintained for weeks if neces- 
sary, until the “collaboration of govern- 
ments” is effected; and 3) the guarantee 
of foreign depositors in German banks. 

In London expert opinion was that only 
a loan of whopping proportions would do 
Germany any real good. In Washington, 
the $100,000,000 extension was viewed 
only as a starting point. 


State Capitalism. While the world was 
waiting for the U. S. reply an even more 
startling rumor came over the wires. In 
an effort to avert revolution, the Cabinet 
was seriously considering abandoning the 
principle of private capitalism, and sub- 
stituting for it a system of state capitalism 
in which the Government would take con- 
trol of all private industries, banks, ship- 
ping, trade, to straighten out the nation’s 
finances. This would be arriving at prac- 
tical Communism by the shortest cut pos- 
sible. Moscow jubilated, hailed the begin- 
ning of the world revolution. 

Gloomy Schacht. U. S. readers learned 
last week that fears for the capitalist sys- 
tem were not merely scareheads but shared 
by some of Europe’s ablest financiers. 
Hjalmar Schacht, stubborn president of 
the Reichsbank through the Young Plan 
negotiations, had published in the U. S. 
last week a book on the Reparations prob- 
lem.* Excerpts: 

“The War released veritable orgies of 
naked lust for material conquest. . . . To 
squeeze more and more billions out of an 
impoverished people which has already 
been robbed of the economic basis of its 
existence is not only idiotically destruc- 
tive of economic life but it conjures up 
more serious social dangers. 

“World trade has been receding ever 
since the Young conference. Some 15,- 
000,000 of unemployed are being sup- 
ported by their fellowmen, feeding on the 
financial and economic reserves of the in- 
dustrial countries. . . . Never was the in- 
capacity of the economic leaders of the 
capitalist world so glaringly demonstrated 
as today. . . . A capitalism which cannot 
feed the workers of the world has no right 
to exist. The guilt of the capitalist system 
lies in its alliance with the violent policies 
of imperialism and militarism. . . . The 
ruling classes of the world today have as 
completely failed in political leadership 
as in economic. 

When suave, bearded Montagu Nor- 
man arrived in Paris last week, newshawks 
discovered that only a few months ago he 
had written in a private letter to Gover- 
nor Moret of the Bank of France: 

“Unless drastic measures are taken to 
save it, the capitalist system throughout 
the civilized world will be wrecked within 
a year. I should like this prediction to 
be filed for future reference.” 


*Tue Enp or REPARATIONS—Hjalmar Schacht 
—Cape & Smith ($3). 


THE LEAGUE 
Bards in Session 

Mrs. Thomas Woodrow Wilson, having 
successfully unveiled a bronze statue of 
her husband in Poland fortnight ago 
(Time, July 13), was in Switzerland last 
week, just looking around. She stopped 
at Morges to see silver-maned Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, donor of Poland’s statue, and 
she went to Geneva to see her husband's 
greatest memorial, the League of Nations, 
at work. 

Last week was not quite a normal one 
in which to inspect the League. The prob- 
lem that was temporarily occupying the 
Secretariat's exalted minds was the low 
state of Poetry. The Assembly looked 
more like a publisher’s tea than a political 
assembly. Present as members of the new 
League Committee on Arts & Letters 
were: Poet Laureate John Masefield of 
England, French Academician Paul Valery, 
German Nobleman Thomas Mann, Italy’s 
Ugo Ojetti, Norway’s Nina Roll-Anker. 
Professor Gilbert Murray (Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary) was there in his capacity 
as President of the International Com- 
mission for Intellectual Cooperation. The 
delegates spent most of their time rushing 
about with fountain pens in their hands 
autographing each others’ books and sign- 
ing group photographs, but they did pass 
resolutions asking for more broadcasting 
of poetry, suggested that the donors of 
poetry prizes give supplementary prizes 
for elocution in poetry. Neither were they 
too busy to recognize and honor the 
Widow Wilson. 

“Madame,” said the chairman while the 
poets rose respectfully, “yours is a great 
name that is not forgotten here.” 

“T only wish,” responded Mrs. Wilson, 
“that my husband could have the great 
privilege of seeing your committee in 
session.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Auld Soakie 


To Holyrood Palace, where one Queen 
Mary ruled till England’s Elizabeth or- 
dered her imprisonment, another Queen 
Mary came last week. King George was 
there, so were the Duke & Duchess of 
York and about 600 of the flower of Scot- 
land’s society, the men in uniform or High- 
land dress, the women in expensive picture 
hats and chiffon dresses. Humbler Edin- 
burgh citizens who were not invited did 
not miss the garden party. Thousands of 
Scots perched like rooks on the bluff called 
Arthur’s Seat, overlooking the Palace, and 
enjoyed the party gratis. Through their 
binoculars they could see King George 
in the scarlet tunic of the Scots Guards; 
Queen Mary in peach-colored chiffon; 
and the Royal Company of Archers, portly 
gentlemen in long green coats with eagle 
feathers in their bonnets. 

Scotland is a poor place for garden 
parties. While the King & Queen sat on 
their dais and guests strolled round the 
park, great black clouds rolled in from the 
north. With a crash the downpour de- 
scended. Women screamed, brave men 


ran. Their Majesties were comparatively 
safe under their canopy, soon reached the 
sanctuary of Holyrood Palace under 
enormous umbrellas held by gallant Scots, 
but the Duke & Duchess of York got as 
wet as any commoners. Débutantes wept 
unrestrainedly, their best dresses ruined. 

Scotch editors, always practical, an- 
nounced next morning that the dresses 
and finery at the party were valued at 
$500,000 of which $250,000 was a total 
loss. Wrote a correspondent: 

“The rain has been almost continuous 
all week. Smoky Edinburgh’s traditional 
name of Auld Reekie ought to be changed 
to Auld Soakie.” 

Rain continued next day when Their 
Majesties went up to Glasgow to dedicate 
a new dock. 

“There are still new worlds for Glasgow 
to conquer,” said George V, “There is 
for example the southern half of the 
American Continent from which my dear 
son the Prince of Wales recently returned 
and which I believe will one day be bound 
to Britain by close commercial ties.” 

Walking gingerly under a large umbrella 
with a George III silver jug of wine in 
her hand, Queen Mary leaned over the 
dock’s edge, poured the wine into the 
water. “I christen this dock King George 
the Fifth!” said she. 


SS 


Willies’ Nighties 

U. S. hoboes, scanning papers on park 
benches, long to be in England now that 
Labor is in power. Published a fortnight 
ago was a report of the British Ministry 
of Health suggesting a long list of im- 
provements to make life more pleasant 
for the British Bum. 

When British tramps, known locally as 
Weary Willies, wish lodgement at the pub- 
lic expense, they do not apply for a vacant 
cell in the county jail, as in the U. S., 
but go to the local poorhouse where they 
are lodged in what is known as the Casual 
Ward. Here each one is given a meal, a 
bath, a bed, a nightshirt. The Ministry 
of Health after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of Casual Wards recommended the 
following improvements: 

Spring mattresses for all beds. 

Shaving mirrors in the bathrooms. 

Showers, sprays, footbaths. 

Wash basins with hot & cold running 
water. 

Central heating maintained until a suf- 
ficiently late hour. 

On the subject of the Weary Willies’ 
nighties the commission wrote: 

“Such shirts, commonly made of a 
coarse hessian, require to have their pris- 
tine stiffness removed by a good boiling 
before being issued.” 


Sir Oswald & Co. 


“Back home! Back home!” shouted 
Laborites loudly in the House of Com- 
mons last week. They were jeering terrier- 
like Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley, who rose 
from their ranks and strode defiantly 
across to the Opposition benches. Close 
behind him was the whip of his New 
Party, Dr. Robert Forgan. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


They tried and tried to find a place to 
sit down, but no Conservatives moved 
over to grant them space. Finally they 
came to rest on the Tories’ rearmost 
benches. 

Prime tenet of Sir Oswald’s small but 
diligent New Party is opposition to the 
Labor Government’s handling of the un- 
employment situation. Almost as soon as 
he found a seat he made a barking speech 
against Scot MacDonald’s bill for amend- 
ing the unemployment insurance laws, his 
first since he resigned from the Labor 
Party (Time, March g). Presently he was 
joined by the other three members of his 
Party in the House: his beauteous wife 
Lady Cynthia, Evelyn John St. Loe 
Strachey and William Edward David 
Allen. 

The “back home!” cry was reference to 
Sir Oswald’s origin in the House as a 
Conservative from Harrow, Middlesex. 
That he was not “back home” was demon- 
strated not only by the unwillingness of 
the Conservatives and Liberals of His 
Majesty’s Opposition to yield him a place, 
but by their voting so whole-heartedly for 
the bill he opposed that it passed on the 
second reading. 

Sir Oswald’s only rival for the title 
“Britain’s Hitler,” Commander Oliver 
Stillingfleet Locker-Lampson (Time, July 
8), head of the Blue Shirts, did not cross 
the floor to the Conservative benches with 
Sir Oswald. He did not have to. 

. A stanch Conservative, he has always 
been there. 


London First 


In the London Times, into which he 
dips his own nose every day except Sun- 
day,* George V perceived last week that 
Greater London, his royal and imperial 
footstool, still has most noses (8,202,818). 

Quietly jubilant, British editors recalled 
that Greater New York nose-counters 
when they last went forth found only 
6,930,446 (1,272,372 less than London’s 
score last week).+ 

Liverpool, which the King Emperor has 
known throughout his reign as England’s 
second nosiest city, went down last week 
before Birmingham which is now the dnlv 
English city except London with over 
1,000,000 population. 

Great Britain as a whole showed last 
week her largest population of all time— 
44,790,485. Net loss of population by 
emigration in the ten-year period just 
closed was only 177,000, this being less 
than for either of the two previous dec- 
ades and proving again that Britons, al- 
though great go-outers, are also great 
come-homers. 

Perhaps because of almost unrestricted 
sale of Birth Control literature, Britain’s 
birth rate has now sunk below that of all 
other nations except Sweden, “where 
every child born is a wanted child.” 

*There is no Sunday edition. 

tTo equal Greater London’s area, Greater 
New York (the five boroughs) would have to 
count noses throughout its “metropolitan area,” 
including New York State’s Westchester & 
Nassau Counties, New Jersey’s Hudson, Essex, 
Union & Bergen Counties. Total: 10,303,339. 


FRANCE 


Batonnier 

Bald-headed Raymond Poincaré’s bris- 
tling white moustache and beard parted in 
a great smile last week as he moved about 
his country home Le Clos at Sampigny in 
the Department of the Meuse. For a long 
while he had been ill, but this—this news 
from Paris—was enough to make any 
man well! He had achieved the ambition 
of his lifetime, which was not to be called 
M. le President de Republique (as he had 
been), nor M. le President de Conseil (he 
had been that, also), but MW. le Batonnier 
des Avocats de France! 

This title, which corresponds, but with 
more dignity and ceremony, to the presi- 
dency of the American Bar Association, 
he had coveted as long as he had practiced 
law. And he had practiced law long and 
diligently enough to be famed as Maitre 
Poincaré before he became M., le President 
in 1913.* 

ae ee 
Lost Province 

In the harbor of Montreal there was 
great bustle last week, and a flow of more 
real French than usual. Eight out of ten 
natives of Quebec Province and of Mont- 
real speak a provincial French patois, su- 
perficially proud that their French fore- 
fathers established the white race’s domin- 
ion over Canada. But last week, straight 
from modern France, the 1,490-ton sloop 
Villa d’Ys slipped into Montreal under the 
tri-color, bringing its complement of 103 
true-speaking French. Purpose: to help 
the patois-speakers to celebrate le quatorze 
Juillet, the French Day of Independence. 
Purpose behind the purpose: to cultivate 
French-Canadian feeling for things French 
so that they will prefer French exports 
and travel to France by Compagnie Géné- 
rale Transatlantique in greater quantities 
and more often. 

The vessel which the French Govern- 
ment sent for the celebration was an ap- 
propriate choice. Ys is a fabled lost city 
off the coast of Brittany, where romantic 
sailors sometimes hear church-bells ring- 
ing under the water. Canada is the lost 
French colony, whose fate was decided 
when the French army surrendered at 
Montreal in 1760. 

Another indication that the French have 
not forgotten Canada was once theirs, is 
to be seen in the French Colonial Exposi- 
tion at Paris. There, in the Permanent 
Museum of French colonies, is a Canadian 
display, showing many mementos of the 
Marquis de Montcalm, the general who 
lost the province. 


Syndicato v. Telefonica 
Thoughtful Spaniards agree that Sos- 
thenes Behn, chairman of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., was largely 
responsible for the revolution that threw 


*Maitre: title of all French avocats. French 
women lawyers, however, are not maitresses, 
illustrated by the news last week that Maitre 
Maria Verone and Maitre Marie Therese Moreau 
were unsuccessful candidates for the Conseil de 
VOrdre, the inner law circle which voted the 
title batonnier to M. Poincaré, 


out King Alfonso. Many Spaniards cannot 
read; 45% of them are illiterate; but they 
can all listen. Revolutionary doctrines 
spread to the farthest villages of Spain 
thanks to the telephone and radio systems 
(“best in Europe”) which I. T. & T. in- 
stalled and operates through its subsidiary, 
Compania Telefonica Nacional de Espana. 
Yet last week thousands of Spanish revo- 
lutionaries rose against their foster-father. 

Syndicalists, nearest native equivalent 
of Communists, held a convention in Ma- 
drid to plan for a great general strike to 
protest the assembly of the Republican 
Cortes, which they consider far too con- 
servative. First move was to call out all 
the Syndicalist employes of the telephone 
company. 

The strike got under way slowly. Mem- 
bers of other unions in the Telefonica 
refused to go out with the Syndicalists, 
nearly normal service was maintained for 
three days. Then wire-cutters got to work. 
Somewhere in the desolate tableland south 
of Zaragoza the main line to Barcelona 
was severed. Other snippers cut Spain from 
the outside world for a time by breaking 
the international line just outside Madrid. 

Syndicalists did best in Barcelona, 
where they claim a strength of 300,000 
and the silent support of Catalonia’s 
“President,” Francisco Macia. More than 
700 telephone operators left their desks. 
Lewis J. Proctor, U. S. manager of Tele- 
fonica, was severely beaten as he tried to 
leave his office. Dock workers went out in 
a sympathy strike, so did employes of the 
gas works. The Government rushed de- 
stroyers and a squadron of airplanes up 
from Cartagena to maintain order. 

Ladies’ Night. One of the most vio- 
lent evenings was all for the ladies. While 
striking telephone operators in the centre 
of Barcelona flung brickbats and shrilled 
curses at their scab sisters in the central 
offices, Barcelona’s Civil Governor decided 
that the time was ripe to raid some of the 
music halls on the Paralelo, Barcelona’s 
trolley terminus and rowdiest thorough- 
fare, at the foot of towering Montjuich 
Here, he had been informed, female en- 
tertainers were celebrating the liberty of 
the Republic by dancing in the raw. Po- 
licemen looking strangely British in scarlet 
tunics and blue helmets, swooped down on 
the Moulin Rouge and the Royal Con- 
cert.* There was no objection until word 
was passed that two rival establishments, 
the Apollo and Pompeii, were undisturbed. 
Managers, customers, girls and waiters 
went out to battle. Beer bottles crashed 
through the windows. Heavy saucers 
hummed through the air. An Andalusian 
blonde was felled by one on her ear. One 
of the attacking Amazons had her hip 
gashed by a seltzer bottle. 

Strikes gripped Valencia, Tarragona, 
Bilbao. In Guillena began the first cow- 
herds’ strike in Spanish history. Hundreds 
of cowherds rode in off the bleak Andalu- 
sian ranges, demanding more pay, leaving 


*Even at their worst, the music halls of the 
Paralelo would seem tame to Montmartre ha- 
bitués or U. S. burlesque patrons. No admis- 
sion is charged, beer sells at 30¢ the bottle. 
The performance lasts about four hours and 
consists of one girl at a time prancing about a 
very small stage, 
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Stalin Plan, with its reversion to capital- R * 
ist methods, was hailed by editors as a step 4 4 

in the breakdown of Communism. Steel 


hundreds of black Spanish cattle bellowing 
pitifully for water. The Governor of Se- 
ville mobilized a squadron of cavalry and 





sent them forth with a ringing message 
that reporters wired round the world: 
Go to Guillena and 


“Soldiers of Spain! 
lead the cows to pasture!” 


Crash. The week’s disorders brought 
financial disaster to one of Barcelona’s 
the Bank of Catalonia. 


greatest banks: 
Rumor in Madrid had it that not last 


week’s disturbance but news of shady 
dealings with the Government petroleum 


monopoly in the days of the late Miguel 


Primo de Rivera were responsible for 


Bank of Catalonia’s closing. 


RUSSIA 

Stalin Midway 

All Russia and all the capitalist world, 
too. heard the voice of STALIN fortnight 
ago ordering alterations in Communism’s 
course (Trme, July 13). Last week the 
Soviet ship of state trimmed sheets and 
shifted helm, did its best to make the sug- 
gestions of Skipper Josef Stalin law. Edi- 
tors in foreign countries commenting on 
the speed with which any hints from Steel 
Man Stalin are acted on, remembered last 
week that practically every detail of what 
is already known as Stalin’s New Policy 
(restoration of unequal wages. making 
peace with bourgeois technicians, etc., 
etc.) has long been advocated by Moscow 
editors 

Recognizing that the failure of the 
Donetz basin coal mines to live up to 
scheduled production was one of the chief 
weaknesses of the Five-Year Plan, a decree 
was issued last week putting into effect 
the Stalin suggestions and the similar 
recommendations of U. S. Mining En- 
gineer Charles E. Stuart. Half the mines 
in the region must be mechanized by the 
end of the year. Workers are to be paid 
according to their skill with bonuses for 
good work. Direction of the mines is to 
be taken .from workers’ committees and 
given to individually responsible mana- 
gers. To better miners’ living conditions 
food lines must be abolished immediately, 
delivery of fuel and water must be speeded 
up. Construction of standard dwellings 
for 250.000 men, ordered years ago but 
never built. must be begun immediately 

In industrial plants all over Russia mass 
meetings were held last week to discuss 
the Stalin plan, arrange for the new wage 
scale and a resumption of the six-day week 
(with a common holiday). Telegrams of 
congratulations and loyalty were sent to 
Vozup (The Chief). Not a few factories 
went further, sent long public confessions 
of their shortcomings with earnest prom- 
ises to do better 

To call public attention to the new pol- 
icy of conciliating the technical experts 
of the old régime who have been perse- 
cuted for so many years as “bourgeois in- 
tellectuals,” the Central Executive: Com- 
mittee issued decrees of clemency to five 
Damagers. bourgeois engineers who had 
been convicted of sabotage, gave them 
cash prizes of $5,000 to $500, restored 
them to full citizenship “for having re- 
pented of their former sins and shown 
their repentance by a year’s conscientious 
work.” 

In British and U. S. papers the new 


Man Stalin had his propagandists out in 
force last week to deny this imputation. In 
London, chief Stalin interpreter was none 
other than Nicolai Ivanovich Bukharin. 
Two years ago Bukharin, a member of the 
Politburo, horse-faced Alexey Ivanovich 
Rykov, and Michael Tomsky called down 
the Steel Man’s wrath as members of the 
“right heretics’ who refused to co-operate 





International 
NICOLAI IVANOVICH BUKHARIN 
. amazed, amused. 


whole heartedly in the Five-Year Plan. 
Last week found a chastened, subdued 
Nicolai Bukharin in London stroking a 
red beard, humbly explaining the new poli- 
cies of Vozup to British newshawks. Said 
he: 

“T am simply amazed that a section of 
the public continues to believe the balder- 
dash of such things as the smash up of the 
Five-Year Plan, and it is amusing to note 
that invariably the Press which insists that 
the Five-Year Plan has collapsed is con- 
tinually denouncing what it calls a Soviet 
campaign to flood the world with com- 
modities. ... 

“All projects for planning under capital- 
ism are attempts to invent wooden iron 
or dry water. Propaganda for return of 
the pre-machine modes of production is 
equivalent to preaching that man should 
do away with clothes, grow hair all over 
his body and betake himself to the forests. 
. . . The true way out is not by way of 
a return to old forms but by going to 
forms higher than capitalism.” 

Added the dean of U. S. correspondents 
in Russia, Walter Duranty, on vacation 
last week in Paris: 

“That the rewards of labor be given 
according to competence and capacity is 
not new in the Soviet State, and your 
correspondent has repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that Stalinism aims at using cap- 
italist weapons to achieve collective or 
Socialist results. It would be the gravest 
error if the midway period of the Five- 
Year Plan should be identified in the 
foreign mind with anything like a retreat 
or recantation on the part of the Bolshe- 
vist leader.” 






























































Droit de Suite 


@ George H. Kay, 68-year-old landscape 
artist, blew out his brains in Cheyenne 
Wells, Col. fortnight ago. No U. S. artist 
rapid 
draughtsman, he painted the same scene 
In Kansas City a 
department store sold 6,000 original Kays 
by advertising OIL PAINTINGS, BAR- 
Before he died he 
left a note: “Cremate my body and scat- 


ever sold so many pictures. A 


over & over again. 


GAIN PRICE $2.98. 


ter the ashes to the four winds of heaven. 
Everything is gone. I have 15¢ left.” 


@ Robert Spencer, able portraitist, 1928 
judge of the Carnegie Institute Interna- 


tional Exhibition at Pittsburgh, blew out 


his brains last week at New Hope, Pa.. 


crazed by overwork and worry. 


France, who honors and protects her 


artists, does her best to make such sui- 
cides of comparatively successful men im- 
possible. Such completely noncommercial 


artists as Henri Matisse and Pablo Picasso 


have incomes not unbecoming bankers, 
and it is not entirely due to the direct sale 
of pictures 
of artists in France will be eleven years 
old this week. 

When an author writes a book or a 
musician composes an opera, the civilized 
world has agreed that their interests in 
those properties do not cease with the 
first sale. In the U. S. they and their 


heirs may collect royalties for 28 years 


with the option of renewing the copyright 
for an additional 28 years. On July 20, 
1920 the French Chamber of Deputies 
passed a law known as the droit de suite 
(literally, “right of following”) which at- 
tempts to do for the original works of a 
painter or sculptor what copyright laws 
do for the other arts.* By it at every 
public sale of a work of art, a French 
artist or his heirs collect royalties of 1% 
for sales of 1.000 to 10.000 francs, 14% 
for sales between 10,000 and 20,000 
francs, 2°, for sales between 20,000 and 
50,000 francs, and 3% for everything 
higher. 

In order to protect an artist’s heirs the 
droit de suite is obligatory, though it does 
not apply to private sales between artist 
and client. The law is.effective for 50 
years after the death of the artist. Both 
artists and collectors applaud it. 

In the U. S. where living is high, artists’ 
materials expensive, even an unknown art- 
ist must charge a very high price for every 
original work of art if he is to live. In 
France under the droit de suite, an artist 
can afford to sell a painting for $10, or 
even give it away. 

The droit de suite occasionally rights 
wrongs. In 1926 The Sleeping Gypsy by 
Henri Rousseau, who died in poverty. 
fetched 420,000 francs ($16,800) at 4 
Paris auction. Rousseau’s sister, a Mme 
Bernard, sued the original owner, M. Eich- 
enberger, for her 3% ($504) which he 
refused to pay on the grounds that it was 
not a real sale. His own agents had bid 
the picture in at the reserve price of 420.- 
ooo fr. when it was not exceeded. In 
court, Mme Bernard won her $504. 


*Of course reproduction rights of any paint- 
ing may be reserved under copyright laws. 


The law protecting the rights 
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Teaching Films 

That the talking cinema is capable of 
important functions other than mass en- 
tertainment has long been obvious. 
Whether one of these other functions is 
public school education was the question 
which a boy and girl from the District of 
Columbia and every State except Wash- 
ington gathered last week in Washington, 
D. C., to answer. 

The 48 boys and 48 girls were com- 
fortably housed at the huge Wardman 
Park Hotel where they splashed about in 
the swimming pool and gazed at big league 
ball players in the lobby. The first day 
they took, at George Washington Uni- 
versity, an examination in history, geogra- 
phy, science and civics. The examinations 
were in the form of printed statements 
which the examinees marked true or false. 
The second, third and fourth days, the 48 
boys and 48 girls saw eight short cinemas, 
made by Fox, dealing with geography, 
science (development of glaciers, life of 
a frog), history and civics (immigrant 
learning about U. S. Government agencies 
and their functions). Then they took ex- 
aminations much like the first ones but 
more difficult, to see how much they had 
learned. 

Two of the children, David Turner, 13, 
of Montgomery, Ala., and Jane Dickinson, 
14, of Keene, N. H., had learned more 
than the others. For doing so, each got 
a wrist watch. The rest had learned 
enough to make the original sponsors of 
the test, 25 public school pedagogs from 
large U. S. cities, pass a resolution: “We 
endorse the experiment in sound pictures 
and urge that additional facilities be sup- 
plied for such instructional methods as 
rapidly as possible.” 

So well pleased were Fox officials that 
they said they would forthwith produce 
a large and complete library of educational 
sound films for use in U. S. public schools. 

A corollary to the question which the 
boys and girls answered last week is this: 
Can public schools become a _ profitable 
market for the wares of cinema producers? 
It would have been fair to assume that 
Fox Film Corp. was much more interested 
in the answer to this question than in the 
other, were it not for the fact that Harley 





SNAILS 


New York censors frowned. 


Lyman Clark, president of Fox, utility 
tycoon, became interested in cinema 
through consideration of its use as an 
educative medium. In 1920 he founded 
the Society for Visual Education, invested 
a half-million dollars in producing edu- 
cational films. When the 25 school super- 
intendents approached Fox last year to 
see what could be done about manufactur- 
ing sound films for school use, Mr. Clark 
agreed to manufacture films for schools 
if it could be demonstrated that the 
schools were prepared to use them. 

The 25 school superintendents then per- 
suaded President Hoover to request all 
the 48 Governors to have their school 
superintendents select a boy and girl “of 
at least grammar school age and mentally 
adapted to the test,” send them to Wash- 
ington. All except Washington’s Governor 
Roland H. Hartley complied. Governor 
Hartley said: “One of America’s alarming 
problems is the mounting cost of public 
education. . . . The thought of adding to 
the unbearable burden by the addition of 
talking movies is inconceivable. . . . 
Innovations already introduced have 


undermined the quality of education ... 
amply proved the policy of spoon feeding. 
” 


——6 — 


Mr. Darrow Presents 

“Tt will be another Scopes Trial.” 

Thus, hopefully, last week spoke Presi- 
dent Samuel Cummins of Classic Produc- 
tions, impresarios of educational cinemas, 
concerning what promised to be a_ hot 
legal battle over a film he had billed in 
the following manner: 

Carl Laemmle presents 
“THE MYSTERY OF LIFE” 
as vividly interpreted by 
CLARENCE DARROW. 
He had forgotten that for another Scopes 
trial, another William Jennings Bryan 
aust arise. 

About a year ago Mr. Cummins com- 
piled bits from an old UFA scientific film, 
from the dinosauric Conan Doyle piece, 





The Lost World (Timg, Feb. 16, 1925), 
and from other life-explaining sources, 
went to Mr. Darrow and said: “I under- 
stand that ever since the Scopes trial 
you’ve wanted to put forward a 
picture to educate the people to your 
contentions about Evolution.”” An arrange- 
ment was made whereby Mr. Laemmle's 
Universal Pictures would supplement Mr. 
Cummins’ bits with connectives and shots 
of Mr. Darrow. No scientist, and very, 
very serious about the proposed picture, 
Lawyer Darrow called in Smith College’s 
goateed Professor Howard Madison 
Parshley and they spent three hardwork- 
ing months preparing explanatory dialog 
Last week the finished film was ready for 
review by Dr. James Wingate’s New York 
State Board of Censors before its world 
début at Manhattan’s Cameo. 

From Dr. Wingate’s predominantly 
feminine Board Mr. Cummins soon re- 
ceived detailed instructions. Excerpts 

“Eliminate all views of snails on actual 
cross fertilization. Eliminate . . . ‘Her 
are two single celled animals in conjugation. 

Notice that the protoplasm, the livi: sul 

stance, is flowing from one to anothe ar 

Eliminate all views of embryo ... actual 

copulation of female mantis \ 

spiders actually mating . . Views of 

mother’s breast and view of bare bre 

view of children where sex is exposé 

Reason: INDECENT.” 

Immediately Messrs. Cummins and 
Darrow protested violently. Mr, Darrow 
wrote: “Absurd and the censors know it 

Pictures of the Holy Mother nursing 
her infant abound all over the world 
The story of the praying mantis is pub- 
lished everywhere. . . . The human em- 
bryo is in any number of textbooks. 
Can’t you argue with them? If not, my 
personal inclinations would be for a fight 

Engaged for the fight was Liberal Law- 
yer Arthur Garfield Hays, who exclaimed: 
“This is the first time anyone has sug- 
gested that |Clarence Darrow] has been 
guilty of promoting anything in any way 
indecent!” 

Meanwhile the censored cinema had its 
début as scheduled. It showed frequent 
snatches of beetle-browed, rough-voiced 
Lawyer Darrow and little, bald-headed 
Professor Parshley conversing in a well- 
stocked library. Their explanatory dialog 
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CHAMPIONS 


The survivor invited another Dayton. 





ned a trifle sketchy for any biological 
beginner and far too elementary for even 
an elementary student. The pictorial parts 
sought to demonstrate Evolution by illus- 
trating Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion, and by an examination of embry- 
ology, most of which the censors cut. 
Silliest shot: a prediction of the end of 
the world, with the heavens raining fire & 
brimstone. Yet the whole is well photo- 
graphed and entertaining, especially in the 
dramatic presentations of prehistoric man 
Observers wondered how the Manhattan 
censors had happened to permit the show- 
ing of bare-bosomed prehistoric woman. 
That Lawyer Darrow and Producer 
Cummins intended to make as big a 
splash as possible with their picture, for 
mixed motives of education and cash, was 
indicated when they announced that the 
showing of The Mystery of Life 
would be at historic Dayton, Tenn. 
> 
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second 


Perlie Hogg 

Because it was found that students in 
Muncie, Ind.’s Central High School were 
using an air-shaft in the building for sur- 
reptitious smoking, officials had it sealed 
up four years ago. Soon the passage was 
forgotten, new classes came and went, 
found other places in which to smoke. 

Last week the old shaft was re-opened 
for repairs. School was out but officials 
were hastily summoned. Crouched at the 
bottom of the shaft. by its side a jack- 
knife, a pair of work shoes. a few shreds 
of moldering cloth, lay a dusty skeleton. 
The skull was cracked. It had been a 
youth of from 16 to 20 years old. It had 
been there perhaps ten years. That was 
all: none could remember any disappear- 
ances or accidents. Many students had 
come & gone. 

Then came one Charles Cooper to ex- 
amine the skeleton. It was his nephew 
Perlie, he said, 16-year-old Perlie Guelsby 
Hogg who disappeared Dec. 16, 1922. He 
remembered that “Perlie was carefree and 
happy when he started out to school that 
morning. He was thinking of Christmas 
vacation and the good times he could have 
hunting. He didn’t have any enemies. 
. . . | worried for weeks about his disap- 

sarance....” 

— 
Wisconsin’s Nardin 

It was annoying to girl students at the 
University of Wisconsin to be told that 
they should not “arouse” the male stu- 
dents by wearing red dresses or puckering 
their red lips. They thought it old-fash- 
ioned of their 53-year-old, unmarried Dean 
of Women, Frances Louise Nardin, to tell 
them.they must not wear clocked stock- 
ings or lean over to drink from water 
fountains. 

Off vacationing last week, many a Wis- 
consin girl was looking forward to wear- 
ing what she wished next autumn, to 
arousing the young men as much as she 
liked. Miss Nardin, dean since 1918, had 
been offered the choice of a year’s leave 
or a position in the English department. 
had accepted neither. Observers guessed 
that Mrs. Meta Berger, relict of the late 
Socialist Victor Berger, and Authoress 
Zona Gale, both influential Liberals in a 
university where Liberalism ebbs and 
flows erratically, had aided in easing out 
Dean Nardin. 


TIME 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Young President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
was contemplating a vacation in the Adri- 
atic. Knowing that James Joseph 
(“Gene’’) Tunney had honeymooned at 
the Island of Brioni, he put in a long- 
distance telephone call to ask Major Tun- 
ney about it. The operator reported: 
“We are sorry, but Mr. Tunney’s secre- 
tary reports Mr. Tunney does not speak 
to Chicago.” Later in the week. Major 
Tunney called Dr. Hutchins, gushingly 
apologized, told him all about Brioni. 

Dashing in her automobile through Wy- 
oming, Iowa at a speed of 45 m. p. h. 
Mrs. Burton Kendall Wheeler, wife 
of the Senator from Montana, was ar- 
rested, fined $12.50. Indignantly, igno- 
rantly she protested: “My husband helps 








International 


Mrs. Burton Kk. WHEELER 


... thought she was immune 


to make the laws of the nation and T am 
immune from arrest!” 

Last week a grizzly bear ransacked the 
Burton Kendall Wheelers’ summer home 
in Glacier National Park. 


aan emcee 


From a certain common kind of Brit- 
tany seaweed, Frank Jay Gould an- 
nounced that he soon expected to be able 
to extract gold 

— 

“I’m trying to educate the Gypsies in 
America—stop their child marriages and 
keep them from telling fortunes,’’ said 
King Stephen III of the Gypsy House of 
Kaslov, “ruler” of 10,000 people scattered 
about the U. S. He was pleading for leni 
ency in the case of his son, Prince Willie, 
17, husband of the Princess Roslo,* be- 
fore a Newark court where the Prince had 

*A Rocky Mountain girl for whom the King 
was rumored to have paid $3,000. Prince Willie’s 
wanderings were said to have been induced by 
the King’s refusal to pay $3,500 for a princess 
from Chicago. 
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been arraigned for auto-stealing after a 

long, prodigal wandering away from his 

home. After promising to put a guard over 

Willie, King Stephen obtained his parole. 
Aan ey 

Jan Felix Piccard, twin brother of 

Stratospherist Prof. Auguste Piccard, 


passed his tests for U. S. citizenship at 
Morristown, N. J. Meantime, Stratosphe- 
rist Piccard flew from Zurich to Paris in 
an airplane, his first plane flight, com- 
plained of the bumpy air of low altitudes, 


-_ + 

Writer Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
arrived in Manhattan and disclosed that 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon Jr., a resi- 
dent of Paris, is going to become an in- 
terpretative dancer. Said Father Van 
Loon: “It was hard to learn of this.” But 
he said he told his son: “Otto Kahn let 
his son |Roger Wolff] do as he wished 
[lead bands, fly airplanes] and so I'll let 
you do as you wish, and become an inter- 
pretative dancer.” 


sen Maer = 

Roared William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson, ousted Chicago mayor: “Poli- 
tics? Haven’t given it a thought, Bud! 
I’m learning to loaf for the first time in 
my life and it’s a pretty agreeable pas- 
time, once you get the hang of the darned 
thing.” 


ica 

In a speech on extension of the Govern- 
ment’s rural housing program before the 
House of Commons, Megan Lloyd 
George had occasion to make a fast men- 
tal calculation. She announced the result 
with the qualification: “If my arithmetic 
is correct?” Her father, famed David 
Lloyd George, said: “Right.” Replied 
Daughter Megan: “I thank my right hon- 
orable friend.” 

Alone on his ranch 75 mi. from San 
Diego, Calif. Chainstoreman James Cash 
Penney was seized with acute appendicitis. 
By chance one Fred Steves was trving 
out an airplane overhead. Mr. Penney 
rushed into one of his fields, waved his 
arms wildly. Down came Fred Steves, hur- 
ried Mr. Penney to the hospital. 

ce 

Mrs. Karl Bickel, wife of the president 
ot United Press, going ashore from Chain- 
publisher Frank Ernest Gannett’s yacht 
Widgeon at Summerville, N. Y. (on Lake 
Ontario) after a holiday cruise, stepped 
into dark space, plumped into the water. 
Alert Publisher Gannett, 54, dived after 
her, brought her to the surface. 

—<é 

The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia refused to suspend sentence on 
Albert Bacon Fall, Harding-time Secre- 
tary of the Interior, convicted of accept- 
ing a bribe while in office, sentenced to a 
fine of $100,000 and a year in jail. But 
Judge Thomas J. Bailey recommended, in 
view of an Army medical report that Mr. 
Fall was suffering from chronic tubercu- 
losis, chronic pleurisy, heart trouble and 
arthritis, that counsel apply to have the 
sentence changed to a year-&-a-day. That 
would give the U. S. Attorney-General 
power to select for ailing Convict Fall a 
jail outside the hot District of Columbia. 
Convict Fall gladly agreed. 
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TIME 


SCIENCE 


Tesla at 75 
(See front cover) 

On Nikola Tesla’s birthday in mid- 
July, the electrical term which his name 
has become is regenerated as a tall, mea- 
gre, eagle-headed man. Reporters hunt 
him out of his hotel cubicle for his yearly 
interview and for a day his long-standing 
fame flares again. People who all their 
ives have lived by means of the devices 
ic has invented and inspired, people who 
hve forgotten there were an Alessandro 
‘olta, an André Marie Ampére, a Georg 
Simon Ohm, a Charles Augustin de Cou- 
lomb, a Luigi Galvani or a James Watt, 
are reminded that there still is a Nikola 
Tesla (pronounced Teshlah) who long ago 
gave them the Tesla induction motor 
which made alternating current practical, 
and the Tesla transformer which steps up 
oscillating currents to high potentials (15,- 
900,000 volts he avers, with 100,000,000 
possible). 

Last week was Dr. Tesla’s 75th birth- 
day. Interviewers wished they might see 
him as he used to be seen in his Colorado 
laboratory a generation ago, strolling or 
sitting like a calm Mephistopheles amid 
blazing, thundering cascades of sparks 30 
ft. long, Tesla currents alternating at such 
prodigious frequency that they would not 
harm a kitten. But instead they found 
him, not without some difficulty, in seclu- 
son on the 20th floor of Manhattan’s 
Hotel Governor Clinton. Pale but healthy, 
thin to ghostliness but strong and alert as 
ever, he received his callers in quiet. His 
hair is slate grey, overhanging eyebrows 
imost black. His eyes are blue. Only 
their sparkle and the shrillness of his 
voice indicate his psychic tension. He 
wore aa ordinary U. S. business suit, a 
white collar-attached shirt and a common- 
place tie. 

To Nikola Tesla, all the world’s a power 
house. For 40 years he has been reasoning, 
calculating and arguing that the earth has 
a definite electrical resonance. All that 
men need do to have unlimited power at 
their command, and that power without 
the necessity of transmission wires, would 
be to generate electricity in tune with the 
earth’s. The generators might be at water- 
falls, coal mines, anywhere. Only possible 
drawbacks would be the vast expense of 
installation and the fact that every power 
house on earth would be obliged to gener- 
ate the same kind of current, and anyone 
could tap the current. There could be no 
financial control of electricity. 

Nonetheless the late John Pierpont 
Morgan believed in the possibility of such 
wireless power. That was at the time when 
Mr. Morgan was creating U. S. Steel Corp. 
and International Mercantile Marine. He 
was not averse to world control of power 
ind communications. (The House of Mor- 
gan is banker for American Telephone & 
Telegraph, International Telephone & 
Telegraph, Western Union, United Corp., 
and many another electrical utility.) 
Banker Morgan gave Genius Tesla great 
amounts of money for experiment. In 
Colorado in 1899, Tesla built a huge in- 
duction coil by which he generated and, 
he says, sent out wireless waves the same 





year Marconi established wireless commu- 
nication between France and England. 
Tesla claims priority, because he con- 
ceived his system six years earlier, in 1893. 
The theoretical path of Tesla’s waves were 
through the earth, not through the air as 
Hertzian waves go. On Long Island, Tesla 
built a steel tower 187 ft. high surmounted 
by a 68-ft. bossed dome. The tower was 
to disseminate wireless power. Mr. Mor- 
gan died in 1913. Dr. Tesla lacked money. 
He abandoned the tower, let it be de- 
stroyed in 1917. 

Since then he has been pondering his 
theories. His annual interview has been 
a rehash of the same old subject—Broad- 
casted Power. But last week he made a 
“rare occasion” of his 75th birthday and 
talked about something new. 


“T am working now upon two things,” 
he said. “First, an explanation based upon 
pure mathematics of certain things which 
Professor Einstein has also attempted to 
explain. My conclusions in certain re- 
spects differ from and to that extent tend 
to disprove the Einstein Theory. . . . My 
explanations of natural phenomena are not 
so involved as his. They are simpler, and 
when I am ready to make a full announce- 
ment it will be seen that I have proved 
my conclusions. 

“Secondly, I am working to develop a 
new source of power. When I say a new 
source, I mean that I have turned for 
power to a source which no previous sci- 
entist has turned, to the best of my knowIl- 
edge. The conception, the idea when it 
first burst upon me was a _ tremendous 
shock. 

“It will throw light on many puzzling 
phenomena of the cosmos, and may prove 
also of great industrial value, particularly 
in creating a new and virtually unlimited 
market for steel. 

“T can only say at this time it will come 


from an entirely new and unsuspected 
source, and will be for all practical pur- 
poses constant day and night, and at all 
times of the year. The apparatus for cap- 
turing the energy and transforming it will 
partake both of mechanical and electrical 
features, and will be of ideal simplicity. 

“At first the cost may be found too high, 
but this obstacle eventually will be over- 
come. Moreover, the instalment will be, 
so to speak, indestructible, and will con- 
tinue to function for any length of time 
without additional expenditures. 

“Let me say that has nothing to do with 
releasing so-called atomic energy. There 
is no such energy in the sense usually 
meant. With my currents, using pressures 
as high as 15,000,000 volts, the highest 
ever used, I have split atoms—but no 
energy was released. I confess that before 
I made this experiment I was in some fear. 
I said to my assistants, ‘I do not know 
what will happen. If the conclusions of 
certain scientists are right. the release of 
energy from the splitting of an atom may 
mean an explosion which would wreck our 
apparatus and perhaps kill someone. Is 
that understood?’ 

“My assistants urged me to perform 
the experiment and I did so. I shattered 
atoms again and again. But no appreciable 
energy was released.” 

Badgered to reveal his own secret 
“source of energy,” Genius Tesla politely 
evaded all questions, promised a definitive 
statement “in a few months, or a few 
years.” 

Yet he already has conceived “a means 
that will make it possible for man to 
transmit energy in large amounts, thou- 
sands of horsepower, from one planet to 
another, absolutely regardless of distance. 

“T think that nothing can be more im- 
portant than interplanetary communica- 
tion. It will certainly come some day, and 
the certitude that there are other human 
beings in the universe, working, suffering, 
struggling, like ourselves, will produce a 
magic effect on mankind and will form 
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They would not harm a kitten. 





ES CAP E— 


You may remember the 
story which tells of a blacksmith 
in a little English village 
. . how a certain old novel fell into 
his hands . . and how in the long summer evenings, 
his work over, he would sit upon his anvil and read 
the book aloud to the assembled villagers. 
When at last, after many an evening's 
reading, the hero and heroine 
were brought together and their future 
happiness assured, the villagers were so delighted as to break into loud 
shouts, and procuring the church keys, set the parish bells to ringing in 
their jubilance! : : Many of us today find in magazine 
reading just such thorough escape from the grinding 
turmoil of our workaday lives. But our 
tastes have changed a good deal since 
the day of the blacksmith ; we look 
more for stories of our own 
times, concerned with our 
own problems and 


their happy 


solutions. 


Any magazine that would adequately serve the American public of today must 
be a magazine of today . . . in touch with the life of the present— 


its romance, color and reality : : Redbook answers these demands. It is a maga- 


zine of our day —— presenting the many facets of the ever-changing life of the 


present; its excitement, its problems and pageantry. It tells of swift adventure 


in the skies and on the seas; it tells of sophisticated romance and the 





simple romance of country lanes; it brings to you through its pages interest- 


ing personalities of our times; it tells of the struggle and ultimate achievement of 


modern people faced by modern problems . . . Since July, 1930, when the present 


R LS D O oO K editorial level was introduced, Redbook circu- 


lation has been steadily upwards. It is now 


M A G A Z i N E averaging 25% higher than a year ago. 
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the foundation of a universal brotherhood 
that will last as long as humanity itself.” 

When? 

“T have been leading a secluded life, 
one of continuous, concentrated thought 
and deep meditation. Naturally enough I 
have accumulated a great number of ideas. 
The question is whether my physical 
powers will be adequate to working them 
out and giving them to the world... .” 

He received birthday greetings from Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Ernst Frederik Werner 
Alexanderson, Lee De Forest, John Hays 
Hammond Jr., Robert Andrews Millikan, 
Secretary of Commerce Robert Patterson 
Lamont, Henry Herman Westinghouse, 
and many another. Their greetings indi- 
cate the hope if not the confidence that 
“in a few months” or “a few years” the 
flame of Nikola Tesla’s genius will weld 
one more astounding new device for man- 
kind. 

It is improbable that he will ever de- 
sign such a device on paper, let alone in a 
machine shop, although before his mind’s 
eye he may see it in every detail, motion, 


| and defect. He is a great visualizer. 


His first invention—before he was six 
and living at his native Smiljan, a Cro- 
atian village, in what is now Jugoslavia*— 
was something the like of which he had 
never actually seen. He pictured it curved, 
pointed at one end, fastened to a string 
at the other. The child modeled a piece 
of iron according to his vision and thus 
had the hook which he needed to catch 
frogs. Similarly he completely visualized 
his induction motor, his coils and trans- 
formers, all his inventions, before he 
sketched and constructed them. He has 
unlimited confidence in his visual inven- 
tiveness. He no longer bothers to build, 
seldom bothers to make notes. He simply 
reclines and cerebrates. 

Years ago he had a laboratory in Hous- 
ton Street, Manhattan. It burned down. 
He lacked money and desire to rebuild. 
He had an apartment in midtown Man- 
hatttan, in West goth Street opposite the 
Public Library whose engineering room he 
still occasionally haunts, and near the 
Engineers Club which he no longer will 
visit. In that apartment he kept a few 
terrifying but harmless lightning machines. 
The swank St. Regis Hotel whither he 
moved two years ago was no place for 
such devices. Dr. Tesla contented himself 
with studying four pet pigeons which 
nested in his rolltop desk. Maids com- 
plained. He moved. 

Many such stories about him exist. 
Once, while walking along icy Fifth 
Avenue he slipped, threw himself through 
a flying somersault, landed on his feet, 


| unperturbed kept on walking. 


At the Hotel Governor Clinton where 


| he now lives, if someone rings him up on 


the telephone or knocks at his door and 
he does not want to answer, he locks him- 
self in the bathroom, turns the water 
loudly on. He is very sensitive to sensory 
stimuli. When he gets excited, blinding 

*His father, a Greek clergyman-orator; his 
mother, Georgina Mandic, a Serbian inventress 
of household thingamajigs. “Her fingers were 


| still nimble enough to tie three knots in an 


eyelash” when she was past 60. Dr. Tesla 
migrated to the U. S. in 1884 to work for 
Thomas Alva Edison, whom he soon quit. His 
naturalization papers he keeps in a safety box, 


| his scientific medals and degrees in old trunks 


and cupboards. 
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lights flash through his mind. He retreats 
to bed. A lifelong bachelor, habitually he 
goes to bed at 5:30 a. m., rises at 10:30 
a. m. But he does not sleep the whole 
period. Proudly, yet almost plaintively, he 
explains: “I roll around and work on my 
problems.” ' 
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Sen for Ju 


Unbelievable news came last week from 
the Kyoto University Observatory at 
Kyoto, Japan—the discovery of a new 
planet 11,000 miles in diameter and only 
180,000,000 miles from the earth! No 
planet so large and near (the earth’s di- 
ameter is 7,918 mi., its distance from the 
sun 92,900,000 mi.) could exist beyond 
modern astronomers’ knowledge. They 
long ago would have spied it with their 
telescopes, if not with their unaided eyes. 
Or they would have calculated its ex- 
istence, as the late Percival Lowell calcu- 
lated the existence of the unseen planet 
Pluto (Time, June 2, 1930) from the 
perturbations it caused in the orbits of 
the known planets. Questioning cables 
went to Japan. 

Kaname Nakamura of the Kyoto ob- 
servatory staff, when his agitation sub- 
sided, was able to trace a gross error. A 
reporter had misread the Japanese picture- 
word which described the new heavenly 
body. The symbol for ten, or ju, is ap- 
proximately that of the mathematical plus 
sign (+); for 1,000, or sen, approximately 
that of. the plus-or-minus sign (=). The 
careless reporter had added the upper 
cross bar. The new “planet” is a planetoid, 
about r1o, not 11,000 miles in diameter. 
It lies between Mars and Jupiter in the 
general orbit of the thousand-odd other 
planetoids (Time, March 24, 1930). 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


A Woman of Experience (RKO- 
Pathé). Formula for spy stories: a shady 
lady enters government service in war- 
time and is assigned to make friends with 
an enemy spy. She also falls in love with 
an aristocratic naval officer. The crisis 
comes when she saves the life of the naval 
officer by outwitting the enemy spy. Few 
spy stories vary this formula greatly. A 
Woman of Experience varies it not at all. 
Spy stories are currently favored by pro- 
ducers as a measuring stick for actresses 
who seem capable of being built up into 
a resemblance to Greta Garbo (Mysteri- 
ous Lady). Helen Twelvetrees is charm- 
ing, low-voiced, auburn-haired, but she 
lacks the exotic numbness of Garbo, Mar- 
lene Dietrich et al. Her quiet and intelli- 
gent acting leaves the melodrama plausible 
but not exciting. 


The Secret Call (Paramount) is mainly 
notable because its leading lady, Peggy 
Shannon, is being publicized as the succes- 
sor to itty Clara Bow, whom she replaced 
in this picture when Actress Bow became 
“indisposed.” 

Stuart Walker, able technician of Indi- 
anapolis and Cincinnati stock companies, 
has handled the story well but shows his 
unfamiliarity with the cinema by not mov- 
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that it is a money saver. And that’s the reason why 
this is the Mimeograph’s day. As never before it is 
being used by business and education throughout the 
world. Type, write or draw on its famous stencil sheet 
and whatever you record thereon is turned into clean-cut 


duplicates by hourly thousands. Letters, price-lists, graphs, 


KO- 

aady sketches, illustrated bulletins, questionnaires, etc., at high 
war- + 

vith messes: speed and low cost! There’s no better method known for close- 

wl rhrtt | 

a tien weaving your organization and sifting out sales opportunities 
Few . i P , 
a than a generous use of mimeographed forms. A convenience? 
all. ” . : : ip : < 

pro- | Yes. A doer of new kinds of work? Yes. But primarily a 
eed . . r e@ 
into if money saver. Let us show you its place in your plans. Write 
teri- . ‘i 

rm A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or ‘phone branch office in any princi- 
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- sree pal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 
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True! These clubs produce the easy rhythmic 
swing that lowers scores. They do this by 
being meticulously matched. 

When you start using a set of D & M Grey- 
stone Clubs—matched woods and irons—you 
are on the road to the nonchalant easy swing 
that will soon become a habit. 


D & M Greystone Clubs are handsome- 
looking clubs. They have True-Temper grad- 
uated steel shafts heavily chromium plated. 
The irons have a lower concentrated weight in 
the head which gives a cleaner pick-up and a 
longer shot. The woods are weighted in back 
directly behind the hit-spot. Ask your dealer 
to let you try a practice swing. There’s a sweet 
feel to D & M clubs you'll sense right away. 
The prices are surprisingly low for such well- 
built clubs. 

A Special All-Leather Bag 821.89 
For a short time we are offering a D & M tan 
cowhide 7-inch stayless Golf Bag with laced 
cuffs, zipper fasteners on hood, shoe and ball 
pocket at the astonishingly low price of $21.89. 
Ask your dealer or send for descriptive circular. 
See coupon below. 


All Three Balls Are Bargains 

D & M balls are good balls at any price. The 
Skull is priced 75 cents—The Owl 50 cents. 
The White Streak sells three for a dollar. 
Take your choice. 

If your sporting goods dealer does not carry 
D & M Golf Equipment we will gladly ship 
direct to you. 


x 
FREE! 
Tees and Golf Book 
Send coupon today for handy vest pocket book of tees 
and latest D & M Golf Book, including photographs, 
descriptions, prices and many helpful hints for im- 
proving your game. Mail the coupon nou 


The Draper Maynard Co., 
Dept. T-7, Plymouth, N. H. 
Send free book of tees and D&M 
Golf Book with photographs, 


; prices and helpful hints. Also 
circular describing special golf bag. 


Name 


Street 
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ing his camera around enough. Actress 
Shannon photographs prettily. Less pro- 
vocative than Clara Bow, she shows more 
signs of histrionic intelligence. The story, 
borrowed from a 20-year-old play, is still 
up to date in outline but its motivations 
are rusty, its crucial moments creak a 


| little. 


It concerns a girl whose father has com- 
mitted suicide after receiving shabby 


| treatment from a political boss. As a hotel 
| telephone operator, she comes by the in- 

formation which makes possible her re- 
| venge. Revenge is seldom sufficient for the 


plot of a cinema; the girl also loves the 


| son of the man who caused her father’s 


death and will, presumably, marry him. 
Five and Ten 
Mayer) relates the horrid circumstances 
which may mar the financial success of a 
5¢ & 10¢ store tycoon. Happy in Kansas 
City the tycoon and his dependents fall 
on miserable days when they move to a 
magnificent home in Manhattan. The 
tycoon’s wife allows herself to be cajoled 
by a mustachioed gigolo. The son of the 
family becomes a whiskey-sot. The daugh- 
ter, painfully snubbed by socialites, falls 
in love with one who does not snub her 
(Leslie Howard). A dénouement of sorts 
arrives when the son, overcome by alco- 
holic despair, commits suicide in an air- 
plane. The tycoon then begins to look 
after his wife. The daughter, it seems, 


| will get the man she wants although by 
| this time he has married another girl. 


The blatant plot of Five and Ten, con- 
ceived and executed as a magazine novel 


| by Author Fannie Hursi, permits Marion | 
Davies, hitherto an adroit though kittenish 


comedienne, to attempt an emotional 
réle. Although Hearst papers, as is cus- 
tomary, hailed her efforts loudly, her defi- 
ciencies were made more than usually 
apparent by juxtaposition with the work 
of smooth, skilful Leslie Howard. The 
5¢ & 10¢ store tycoon, chief character in 
the book but not the cinema, is able Rich- 
ard Bennett, father of Cinemactresses 
Joan and Constance and Cabaret Dancer 
Barbara Bennett. 


Rebound (RKO-Pathé). Playwright 
Philip Barry (in Paris Bound and Holi- 
day) gave drawing-room comedy a new 
fillip by introducing into the speeches of 
his well-bred characters a form of “cuckoo 
humor’—causing them, in moments of 
emotional stress, to go into absurd mono- 


| logs, parodying the attitudes and technique 


of serious fiction. Because Barry’s char- 
acters were rich and well educated, it 
came to be believed that such gaiety was 
the height of sophistication. Author 
Donald Ogden Stewart is an old hand at 
this type of humor and he employed it in 
his play Rebound. Less successful in Man- 
hattan than either of Author Barry’s 
comedies, it was purchased for the cinema 
by RKO as a vehicle for cinemactress Ann 
Harding. Ina Claire got the réle instead 
after dazzling cinema producers with a 


brilliant performance in Rebound on the | 


Los Angeles stage. 


The story concerns wealthy people who, | 
it is fair to assume, would be bothered | 


by fewer problems if they had more work 
to do. 
fiancée has jilted him. With more chagrin 
than enthusiasm, he relapses into matri- 





(Metro-Goldwyn- | 





One of them is a youth whose | 
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AROUND 532 
PACIFIC 2gqun 


CRUISE 


The MALOLO takes you 


to 14 exotic lands 


To fantastic Siam and gorgeous Java, 
primitive New Guinea and modern 
Australia, sails the luxurious Malolo’s 
third cruise. Come along to gay ad- 
ventures in 19 strange ports! Explore 
the Orient at chrysanthemum time 
and the South Seas when spring or- 
chids bloom! Sail Sept. 19 from San 
Francisco (20th from Los Angeles); 
back again Dec. 16. A glorious, unique 
trip for as little as $ 1,500! Details from 
your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK ... . . 535 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO. . . . 1408S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES 730 S. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO. . . 213 E. Broadway 
PORTLAND . . 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE . . 814 Second Avenue 


Ir took courage for 
John Hancock to affix his bold 
signature to the Declaration of 


Independence. Great risks at- 


tended his act. 

How like, yet how different, is your 
Declaration of Independence — your 
signature on an application for a life 
insurance policy. 

It also takes courage to face life 
squarely and prepare for the future; 
but your act eliminates risk. It guar- 
antees independence and safety to 
you and to your family. 


CE ae 


Stntis 
LIFE INSURAN 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence. I enclose 4 cents to cover 


postage. 
Name 


Address 
7, 
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mony with the heroine who loves him and 
who is admired, puppy fashion, by a young 
architect. Natural complications arise. 
The husband meets his old girl again, 
darts an affair with her. His wife is 
angry, puzzled, finally sad, until feeble 
advances by the architect show her that 
one way not to find love is to beg for it 
She then displays independence, is re- 
warded when her husband chases her to 
“ris. Amusing in spots and affecting 
in others, Rebound is likely to be over- 
appreciated by the minority of cinemad- 
dicts, tolerated by the rest. Both classes 
will be appalled to note that Ina Claire, 
hitherto a best-dressed lady of U. S. stage 
& screen, wears an unflattering gown 
through a long portion of the picture. 
Her appearance on the Los Angeles 
stage in Rebound last October followed a 
period of depression unique in the annals 
of Ina Claire. Born at Washington, D. C. 
in 1892 and named Ina Fagan. she had 
become by rg15 a distinguished performer 
in the Ziegfeld Follies. Ten years later, 





INA CLAIRE 
brilliantly cuckoo. 


she was the first comedienne of the Man- 
hattan stage. able to give her baldest 
line the glitter of an epigram. Her first 
venture in Hollywood was an undistin- 
guished efiort for Pathé called The Awful 
Truth. Her next was a marriage with John 
Gilbert which resulted in such frantic 
publicity for the last celebrated lover of 
the silent cinema that it made Actress 
Claire look a little foolish. Her contract 
with Pathé abruptly terminated. Actress 
Claire was signed by Paramount and given 
it Opportunity to star in one of the best 
pictures of 1930, The Royal Family. Last 
winter she accepted a five-year contract 
with Samuel Goldwyn who rented her 
hick to RKO-Pathé to translate Rebound 
intlo cinema. Hollywood chatterchippies 
have noted that she is now often seen in 
company with her leading man in Re- 
hound, Robert Ames. Still married to 
Actor Gilbert, she seldom sees either him 
or Sylvia, Hollywood’s famed masseuse 
who in last week’s Liberty claimed credit 
for having whacked the lower portions of 
Actress Claire into shapes attractive to 
Actor Gilbert. 





‘GO 
EMPRESS” 


--- save 2 days 


HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 


SHANGHATI 


HONG KONG @ Save 2 days to Yokohama, 4 days to Tong Kong. 


MANIGA even more to Manila! 
Empress of Russia, Empress of Asia, are the “Direct 
Express” liners to Yokohama, Empress of Canada 
and huge new Empress of Japan sail via Honolulu, 
connecting with San Francisco and Los Angeles sail- 
ings. Both Empress routes from Vancouver (trains 
direct to ship’s side) and Vietoria. 

The Empress fleet ineludes the largest, fastest 
liners to the Orient (Empress of Japan is 26,000 gross 
tons, 39,000 displacement tons, 25 knots speed). 

Every 1931 travel luxury...with talked-of “Empress” 
cuisine and “of-the-Orient” service. 
Lower-cost? Take new “ Empress” Tourist Cabin. 
Canadian Pacific offices throughout the Orient to 
serve you in all travel and baggage arrangements, 


Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 


States and Canada, 


Orient 
Canadian 
Pacitie | 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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OT just for time alone, but for 

time and distinguished character, 
do people buy Herman Miller electric 
clocks. These clocks will not be excelled, 
mechanically, until a timepiece more 
perfect than the synchronous motor is 
invented. In true harmony of line and 
detail, in faithful interpretation of 
beauty that is ageless, no other clocks 
possess the degree of winsome charm 
that is inevitable in any clock by Her- 
man Miller. 

Pictured above is a stately re-crea- 
tion of a fine old Gothic clock. Skilled 
artisans have authentically reproduced 
the original case of deeply weathered 
oak, and, equipped with the modern 
Hammond electric motor this clock 
(No. 4314) is priced at $50.00, or at 
$90.00 with imported Westminster 
chimes. Scores of other characterful 
Herman Miller electric models are fea- 
tured by leading stores at prices from 


$375.00 to $10.00. 
Ask for this New Book 


Write for a copy of 
Mary Jean McKinnon’s | 
“Your Home and its 
Clocks,” a booklet re- 
plete with photographs 
! 
| 
| 
| 





of interesting clock 
settings — it’s FREE! 





No. 4018, 10” 
high. Honduras 
Mahogany. Dial 
has raised gold 
numerals, $22.50 
No. 4782, 5%," bigh. 
Honduras Mahogany 
wi ° metal dial $10.00 | 
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LOCKS 


HERMAN MILLER CLOCK COMPANY 
ZEELAND MICHIGAN 
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Married, Max Baer, 22, heavyweight 
boxer, loser of a 20-round decision to 
Paulino Uzcudun last fortnight; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Dunbar Wells, 38, divorced 
cinemactress; in Reno. Said she: “If he 
insists on following the fight game, I’m 
going to see that he gets the proper in- 
struction.” Said Mother (Dora) Baer: 
“Why she’s old enough to be Maxie’s 
mother!” 

Married. Rudy Vallée, 29, red-headed, 
crooning orchestra leader; and Fay Webb, 
23, slender, beauteous, brunette daughter 
of Chief of Police Clarence Webb of Santa 
Monica, Calif.; secretly; in West Orange, 
N. J. In 1928 Crooner Vallée was married 
for three weeks to a Mrs. Leonie Cauchois 
McCoy. He took Mrs. Vallée No. 2 to live 
in a six-room apartment at No. 55 Central 
Park West, Manhattan. Two days after 
the wedding they gave a press reception. 
Excerpts: 

“Those who will not be interested in me 
after my marriage will be insignificant in 
number. . . . It wasn’t sex appeal over 
the radio, it was just musical ability. 

I’ve just signed a $150,000 contract for 
the coming year. Does that look like 
lessened popularity?” 

“He is just an ordinary man to me.” 


——@ — 


Acquitted. George Noel Keyston, 40, 
onetime president of San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, senior partner of Leib, Key- 
ston & Co.; of charges of conspiracy to 
violate the National Banking Act. 

Birthdays. John Davison Rockefeller 
(92), George Eastman (77), Nikola Tesla 
\75—~~5€e P. 27). 

RAE aut 

Died. Samuel J. Tilden Straus Jr., 109, 
Harvard junior, son of Board Chairman 
Straus of S. W. Straus & Co. and S. W. 
Straus Investing Corp., Chicago; of in- 
juries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent; near Dodge City, Kan. Accom- 
panied by two other Harvardmen, he was 
on his way to Arizona for summer vacation 
when three tires blew out simultaneously. 

Died. Dr. Rene Jacquemaire Clemen- 
ceau, 35,grandson of the late great Georges, 
Wartime premier of France: from an in- 
fection incurred while attending a patient; 
in Paris. For being “a victim of science” 
he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor on his deathbed. 

Died. Dr. Lars Olof Jonathan Séder- 
blom, 65, Archbishop of Upsala, Primate 
of the Lutheran Church in Sweden, winner 
of the 1930 Nobel Peace Prize; of heart 
disease; in Upsala. Long a crusader for 
world peace, he believed it could be se- 
cured by unifying Christian denomina- 
tions. In 1925 he summoned the Univer- 
sal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
at Stockholm (leader of U. S. delegation 
was Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman), ex- 
pounded his plan of ‘Evangelical Catho- 
licity.” 

saver ees 


Died. Richard Howland Hunt, 60, 


Manhattan architect, son of the late famed 
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Architect Richard Morris Hunt; in Man- 
hattan. From a small sketch left by his 
father he completed the new wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Some of 
his work: Quintard and Hoffman Halls at 
the University of the South; “Idle Hour.” 
country home of the late William Kissam 
Vanderbilt; “Castle Gould” on the estate 
of Howard Gould. 


— @ 

Died. George Montagu Bennett, Earl 
of Tankerville, 79, sometime sailor, soldier, 
singer, evangelist, cowpuncher; after a 
brief illness; in Chatton, England. As an 
associate of the late Evangelist Dwight 
Lyman Moody, he made a tour of England 
which admirers declared “reduced the 
population of Hell by a million souls.” In 
1912 he removed his son, Lord Ossulston, 
from Eton. enrolled him in a_ Boston 
school, explained that he wanted him edu- 
cated ‘in a world where everyone worked.’ 


Died. Jean-Louis Forain, 79, painter, 
caricaturist, president of the Society of 
French Humorists; in Paris. Son of a 
house painter, he refused to paint houses, 
preferring people. For his obstinacy he 
was sent to a Parisian school to be disci- 
plined. He failed to be disciplined, spent 
most of his time in the Louvre copying 
masterpieces. His first drawing appeared 
in 1876 in La Cravache. Later he became 
a regular, favorite contributor of Le 
Figaro, Le Rire, Le Courrier Francais 
During the Dreyfus agitation in 1898 he 
helped found the anti-Semitic periodical, 
Psst. Art critics know him well for his 
work in water color, pastels, oils, but like 
to praise him more for his corrosive wit, 
best expressed in his economically-stroked 
drawings. Said he when asked how he 
worked with his characters: “I interro- 
gate them. They answer me.” He was a 
member of the Royal Academy, a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. During 
the War he won the Croix de Guerre. 
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Died. John Brisben Walker, 83, long- 
time (pre-Hearst) editor and publisher of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, onetime editor ol 
the Washington Daily Chronicle; im 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Died. Joseph Newton Hemphill, 84, re- 
tired U. S. rear admiral, member of the 
Constitution’s crew when she was still in 
active service under sail; after long ill- 
ness; in Washington, D. C. Hot contro- 
versy surrounded him when, shifted from 
command of the Kearsarge, he took with 
him a punch bowl presented by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II in 1903 to the Kearsarge’s 
“captain, officers and crew.” In 1867 he 
was on the Monongahela when a West 
Indian earthquake-tidal wave swept her 
through the streets of Fredericksted, St. 
Croix. . 

Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, 93, 
mother of Samuel Sidney McClure who 
long edited and published McClure’s Mag- 
azine and founded the McClure Syndicate 


(first newspaper syndicate in the U. S.); 
of old age; in Middletown, Conn. 
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ah Among 225 basic industries in Cleveland, 
> the manufacture of motor vehicles and parts 
roked | ranks high. It comprises 15% of the city’s pro- 
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Blessed Event 

There was very little security 27 years 
ago for a middle-class Jewish family 
named Burschstein who lived in Bielostok, 
Russia (now Poland). Harried by fear of 
Tsarism and pogroms, they had a son who 
belonged to a Socialist fraternity. Their 
eleven-year-old daughter Rosa was already 
being watched suspiciously by government 
officials, for she carried messages between 
her brother and his friends. Then one 
day came the dreaded cry: Pogrom! 
Rosa, with only the clothes she wore and 
a small satchel, was hurriedly packed off 
to Italy in the company of a cousin. There 
she grew up. The Burschstein relations in 
Capri were poor: Rosa must work. Work- 
ing, she sang, and soon a rich woman dis- 
covered her voice, sent her off to study 
with Eva Tetrazzini, sister of Soprano 
Luisa Tetrazzini and wife of Maestro 
Cleofonte Campanini. 

To the Burschsteins of Bielostok was 
born last week in Chicago a_ grand- 
daughter, Daughter Rosa’s first child. If 
this birth was one of the year’s most no- 
table,* it was because Daughter Rosa is 
now a world-famed diva, Rosa Raisa of 
the Chicago Opera Company; and because, 
wife of Baritone Giacomo Rimini, she had 
become increasingly famed in 1928, when 
obstetrical forecasts in the Press were lim- 
ited mainly to royalty and gossipy tab- 
loids, by being reported “expectant” 
(Time, April 30, 1928). The public had 
watched and waited while Soprano Raisa 
went with her husband to their villa at 
Verona, Italy. But there was no child. 
Summer of 1929 was spent resting at 
Verona, and once more there was no child. 
Then last January doctors ordered So- 
prano Raisa to go to a Chicago hotel, to 
rest in bed, to wait. Last week, delivered, 
she was happy & well, and proud was 
Husband Rimini. They agreed to call their 
child Rosa Juliet. 

Less spectacular but more an artist than 
the unmarried Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa 
made her Chicago début (in Aida) in 
1913, three years after that of Chicago’s 
Mary. She has seen the Chicago Opera 
undergo many a vicissitude,} and at. 38 
(Mary Garden who left this year is 54) 
she may look forward to years more of 
good & bad times. Tall, swart, she has 
neither the chic of Lucrezia Bori nor the 
Viennese brilliance of Maria Jeritza: she 
looks Jewish, and like Soprano Alma 
Gluck and Contralto Sophie Braslau. is 
proud of it. Annually (except this year) 
she gives a concert of which the proceeds 
go to the Raisa Scholarship Foundation, 
for the musical education of one Jewish 
boy singer a year. Like many a great 
singer, she likes to live quietly, hates large 
parties, guards carefully her health and 


*Other noteworthy 1931 births: to onetime 
President Plutarco Elias Calles of Mexico (son 
premature); Golfer Robert Tyre Jones Jr. 
(daughter); William Henry Vanderbilt (twins, 
forecast by X-ray); Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
(daughter); Sir Hari Singh, Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir (son, winning him a large wager). 

tSuch as last year’s deficit of $1,079,473, 
largest in history (Time, July 13). Some 
$400,000 of this was paid last week by Samuel 
Insull, the rest having already been promised by 
himself and other guarantors. 


TIME 
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voice. Most of her Chicago friends are 
Jewish. 

Raisa sings some 80 roles; she began 
her career by studying coloratura as well 
as dramatic parts. Her favorites are 
Norma and Aida (she feels the “terrible 
oppression” they suffered), Rachel in 
Halévy’s La Juive (“It is of my own 
land . . . my race, which in Poland suf- 
fered inconceivable persecutions’) and 
Maliella in The Jewels of the Madonna 
(“a vamp type... brilliant tempera- 
ment of a feminine mind’). In 1924 Ar- 
turo Toscanini, then director of La Scala 
in Milan, offered her the leading soprano 
role in the world premiére of Arrigo 
Boito’s posthumous Nerone. Regretfully 
she declined: she would not break her 
U. S. contracts (later she became a U. S. 
citizen). Maestro Toscanini postponed 
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International 
Rosa RatsA (RIMINI) 
caught up with her Press. 


the premiére so that she might appear in 
it. Giacomo Puccini heard her in Nerone, 
stipulated that she should be engaged for 
the first performance of Turandot which 
he was then writing. Turandot, also, was 
delayed until she could sing it. 

Baritones are seldom heroes. In La 
Tosca Mme Raisa has many times stabbed 
Husband Rimini. In Otello he is re- 
sponsible for her death by strangulation. 
Seldom lovers on the stage, Soprano and 
Baritone have been (for opera singers) 
amazingly felicitous in the home. Do- 
mestic as are few couples so loaded with 
fame, they would have found no faul 
last week with the colyumist’s casual, 
stereotyped term, “blessed event.” 
Duetting Cow 

A philosophic cow which not only sings 
falsetto and bass but also performs duets 
with itself will next November join that 
operatic zoo which includes the lyrical 
Forest Bird and the Dragon Fafner in 
Wagner’s Siegfried; the Cock in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Cog d’Or and the Fishes in 
his Sadko; the Frog-Man in Respighi’s 
Sunken Bell. This cow, it was announced 
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last week, is a character in Jack and the 
Beanstalk, a new opera composed by Louis 
Gruenberg to the libretto of Author- 
Professor-Pianist John Erskine. First of 
a projected series of native U. S. operas, 
it will be presented by students of Man- 
hattan’s Juilliard School of Music, of 
which Author Erskine is president. 

Described as a “fairy opera for the 
childlike,” Jack and the Beanstalk is 
re-told in the naively sophisticated manner 
which Author Erskine found profitable in 
his novel The Private Life of Helen oj 
Troy. Jack, a soprano, loses gold, a hen 
and a magic harp to a Gargantuan bass 
giant. An old woman tricks him out of 
his faithful cow, burlesqued by two bassos 
who lyricize fore & aft. The harridan gives 
him a handful of beans which grow into 
the familiar beanstalk; he retrieves his 
treasures from the giant, who at last 
turns out to be an inflated rubber figure. 
The old lady by stages becomes a beaute- 
ous princess whom Jack marries and in- 
stalls in his restored ancestral castle. 

Modern, colorful, technically difficult, 
Jack and the Beanstalk is announced as 
an “all-American” opera. Its young singers 
and Conductor Albert Stoessel are U. S- 
born; Composer Gruenberg is nearly 
native. Born in Russia 48 years ago, he 
arrived in the U. S. at the age of two, has 
lived there since save when traveling and 
studying in Europe under the late great 
Pianist Ferruccio Busoni. In 1921 he won 
Philanthropist Harry Harkness Flagler’s 
$1,000 prize with Hill of Dreams for 
orchestra; last year he was one of the 
winners of the Victor symphonic award. 
15¢ a Song 

A good way for sons of musicians to oc- 
cupy their time and bring the family kudos 
is to be prodigious. Little Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was a harpsichordist at 
three, a composer at four. Ludwig van 
Beethoven fiddled at five; Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach permitted himself, a small 
moppet, to be discovered poring over 
music at night in the garret. But Bob 
and Ted Maier, five- and six-year-old sons 
of Guy Maier, who was Lee Pattison’s 
two-piano partner until last March (Tre. 
March 2), are no altruistic prodigies. They 
compose and write lyrics only when bribed 
to do so by their father. Last week was 
published their first song-book: Song 
Cargo (G. Schirmer Inc., $1). 

For each & every lyric, tune and illus- 
tration approved by Pianist Maier, Sons 
Bob & Ted received 5¢. Pianist Maier re- 
jected many, accepted and harmonized 20 
for four-hand piano performance. Unpre- 
tentious, graphically illustrated with 
squiggly pen & ink drawings by the two 
prodigies, the songs are short, pointed: 
“T qwon’t eat my spinach!” said Kitty 

Meow. 
“Vou shall eat your spinach!” said Mister 
McGow. 
Or jovial: 
Here we go sliding down the street. 
t’s better to slide than walk on your feet! 

Musicritics found the tunes pleasant 
guessed that no small credit would redound 
to proud Father Maier. But there was 2 
discomforting thought: how to muzzle 
large, coy sopranos who would inevitably 
seize upon these roguish songs as encore 
numbers? 
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Now possible to make return runs at 


son’s “During the time our trucks rode on high 
full speed. 


‘IME, pressure tires,” writes Mr. Baysinger. “We : : pe 
Thev lad snbsiiieidbie trouble with ven bodies 4. No more complaints from drivers on 
‘hey iad considerable troubl é venti siden. 
ribed loosening from frames, broken hinges and 5, Safe driving on wet and icy roads. 

was locks, fenders splitting, etc., as well as 6. Substantial savings on gas and oil. 
Song continuous complaints from drivers. 7. Ten miles an hour added to the gov- 
erned road speed of the trucks. 


‘““My whole vote is for these truck bal- 
loons to the point that I would hesitate 
to continue in the trucking business if I 
had to go back to high pressure tires.” AIR CONTAINERS are more than an 


“About eighteen months ago we changed 
over to Goodrich Truck Balloons with the 
following results: 

1. An average increase of 15,000 miles 
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of service per tire. 
2. No further repairs needed on bodies. 





another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Extravagant claims are scarcely needed 
for tires that produce such testimony. Get 
the facts now. Phone your nearest Good- 
rich Distributor. Look under “Tires” in 
the classified directory. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 1870, 
Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. The In- 
ternational B. F. Goodrich Corp. (Export ). 


inner tube. They add 7 vital points to 
truck tire performance. 1. Seal punctures 
on running wheels. 2. Add 25° to 35 


*more mileage. 3. Maintain air pressure 


at correct point. 4. Reduce tire care. 5. 
Prevent blow-outs. 6. Outlast the tire, 
often several. 7. Strengthen tire against 
bruises. 


IN ILLUSTRATION, (A) shows cross 
section uninflated, (B) inflated. Don't 
confuse Air Containers with unsatis- 
factory so-called ‘*‘puncture-proof*’ 
tubes. The patented cord insert makes 
the ability of Air Containers to seal 
punctures permanent. Get them from 
any Goodrich Distributor. 
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Drug Sundries - Soles « Heels 


32,000 Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers - Rubber Footwear 
Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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toppled a Magistrate's Bench 
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LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 


A poor and bewildered pushcart peddler nervously fingered 
the brim of his shabby derby... and paid. 


Paid a fine imposed by a judge’on the evidence of an extor- 
tionist in league with mercenary hangers-on about the court. 


Paid...for a trumped up charge of a minor violation he 
neither understood ...nor committed. 


Scripps-Howard saw this incident ...and hundreds like it. 
Saw unfortunate men and women ‘‘framed”’ and exploited. 
Saw a group of dishonest police officers muddy the prestige 
of a whole police force. Saw justice in a great city grimly 
burlesqued, perverted, turned into a mill for grinding graft. 


An investigation of the city government was demanded. 


The public answered. And there followed the appoint- 
ment of a lawyer of unimpeachable standing as investigator 
extraordinary. 

Unlike many civic investigations, this one leaped into 
action from the start. Guilty officials were dethroned, 
some even imprisoned. Magistrates resigned, crept out of 
public office. The police force cleaned house. The law 
courts again became halls of justice instead of stalls of the 
money changers. Shady bondsmen, ‘‘fixers,’’ informers, 
provocateurs, ran to cover. And even as you read this, 
the fight still goes on. 

A Scriees-Howarp Newspaper plays no role of policeman 
or District Attorney. It is first of all a newspaper, not a 
reform society. But when, in its job of printing the news, 
public malefactors are found and brought to justice, so 
much the better... for its readers. ..and thus for the 
advertisers using its columns. 


Post me = COLUMBUS .. . « Citizen FORT WORTH . . . Press 
. + Times Pes) Eas AKRON. . . . Times-Press OKLAHOMA CITY . News 
- Times BIRMINGHAM , . . Post KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


COVINGTON . Kentucky Post < Be . YOUNGSTOWN . Telegram EVANSVILLE. . . «Press 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post @ te ALBUQUERQUE . . «. New Mexico State Tribune 
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NOT CANDY e NOT FLOWERS 


but a 


GIFT 
that 
GUARANTEES 
GooD 4 
IMPRESSIONS =" _ 


SEA 
FOAM 
BOND 


A worth-while gift 

from the thought- 

ful executive to his 

secretary — it makes 

her work easier and 

better!.. No typing 

troubles, no blurred copies with Sea 
Foam Bond because it is built right for 
typewriting. Thin but tough, Sea Foam 
Bond makes clean-cut carbon copies 
—even 14 of them at one time if thin 
carbon paper is used! Sea Foam Bond 
actually saves money for you in cutting 
down on costly file space. The thin 
sheets slip into half the space required 
by bulky papers. And yet strength is- 
n't sacrificed—Sea Foam stands up 
straight in fhe files, endures erasures 
—even ink erasures. There’s snap and 
stamina in every single sheet. 


Sea Foam Bond comes in seven bright 
colors—a distinctive shade for every 
office department. Ask your dealer for 
Sea Foam Bond. Or ask us—on the 
coupon—for the free test package; 
let Sea Foam Bond prove itself to you. 


Look for this mork in io ants Se Seo Foom Bond sheet 


=—— =— 


SEATAMBono 


THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
eee 


Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 
BROWNVILLE PAPER CO 
4 Bridge Street, Brownville, N.Y. 


Prove itto us, with samples, no obligation 
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Irishry 

The Manchester Guardian took cogni- 
zance of the British fishing season with an 
editorial which began: 

“The number of salmon exported from 
the Irish Free State was (in the latest 
year for which figures are available) about 
10 per cent greater than the number re- 
corded as caught. This startling dis- 
crepancy is not just Irishry! it is poach- 
ing.” 

Continued the grave Guardian: “A cor- 
respondent of the Jrish Times has esti- 
mated that about 60,000 salmon are 
poached annually in the Free State. He 
seems to underestimate; for he reckons 
only fish that come upon the market, and 
omits those which the poacher eats him- 
self.” 


Mavericks 

Three steers, unhappily penned in a 
truck bound for the slaughter house, one 
day last week broke loose in a residen- 
tial district of Pittsburgh, ran crazily about 
the street. Arthur Hay, 32, an ice-dealer, 
father of six, shooed a crowd of children 
to safety, herded one of the steers into 
a yard. When Iceman Hay seized one of 
its horns the steer tossed him over the 
fence, leaped after him, trampled him. 
Then it turned on one William Busch who 
tried to rescue Hay. Finally it was roped. 
A second steer charged Policeman 
Arthur Jennings, pinned him against a 
tree before he could shoot the animal. 
The third escaped. Iceman Hay was 
treated for abrasions, returned home. 
Hours later he died of a fractured skull. 


Turtle 


In a Manhattan apartment, two one- 
inch turtles were kept in a glass bowl by 
Peter Mathews, writer. One of the turtles 
was named Kalmikoff (after the Russian 
wrestler) because he repeatedly escaped 
from the bowl by scrambling to the back 
of his companion, hoisting himself over 
the edge. Replaced three times, Kalmikoff 
escaped once more, disappeared. Four 
days later, one-inch Kalmikoff was discov- 
ered at the street door of the apartment 
house, four floors below his bowl. There 
is no elevator in the building. 


Pig 

In Chicago, Mrs. Rose Amato saved 
two dollars every week, hid them carefully 
on the top shelf of her candy store. Last 
week her son Johnny, 13, snooping and 
grunting like a small pig, found his 
mother’s savings—$3,000. 

Four hours later, small Johnny Amato 
was taken to a police station. Of his 
mother’s $3,000, he had spent all but $92 
on ice cream, pastry, candy, bicycles, 
roller skates, coaster wagons for himself 
and friends, to whom he also distributed 
$10 and $20 tips. For his mother, whose 
store his friends patronized with the 
money he had given them, he bought a 
pair of roller skates. Mrs. Amato hoped 
to retrieve $500 which Pig Johnny had 
left on deposit at another candy store 
nearby. 


Gut-Joined Twins 

Obstetricians at Mercy Hospital, Balti- 
more last week were at first vexed by the 
labor of delivering twins from Mrs. Albert 
Forster, wife of a railroad brakeman, 
Then they were dumbfounded by the 
discovery that the twins were a monster 
joined abdominally by a tube more than 
a foot long. Finally the doctors were de- 
lighted: the twins lived after being cut 
apart. 

The Forster twins are females in appear- 
ance. Both lack anal openings, which is an 
early embryonic condition. Like young 
animal embryos and full grown birds, each 
has a single opening, or cloaca, for its 
urogenital and rectal passages. The tube 
which joined these children contained the 
great gut (colon) of both. 

When Dr. Kyle Wood Golley and Dr, 
Edward Patrick Smith saw what Mrs. 
Forster was producing, they sent a hurry 
call for Surgeon Daniel James Pessagno 
He cut the children apart, left each about 
an inch of colon. He used no anesthetic, 
for newborn children feel no pain. Since 
it is possible to exist without a colon, Mrs 
Forster’s children may live long. If so, 
surgeons will try to naturalize their 
orifices. 


Soap v. Germs 

A Frenchman, Maurice Renaud, last 
November published a report that soap) 
water was an efficient cleanser of puss) 
abscesses and ulcerated surfaces. The di- 
luted soap not only washed germs awa) 
mechanically. It killed germs and seemed 
to neutralize their toxins. 

The Renaud report inspired Dr. John 
Edward Walker to summarize what is 
known about soap’s germ-killing powers. 
Textbooks on surgery and_bacteriolog 
say very little on the subject. Dr. Walker 
39, onetime Army major, onetime bacteri- 
ology instructor at Johns Hopkins and the 
Army Medical School, onetime investi- 
gator of infectious diseases for E. 
Squibb & Sons, now practicing at Opelika 
Ala. last week summarized: 

Any soap is practically as good as car- 
bolic acid, iodine, mercurochrome or new- 
fangled synthesized chemicals in killing 
infectious germs. Soap will not kill 
staphylococci or typhoid bacilli, which are 
unusually resistant to germicides. But 
soap will kill pneumococci, meningococci 
streptococci, gonococci, diphtheria bacilli 
influenza bacilli and Spirochaeta pallida 
very easily, very quickly. The hotter the 
water the better the killing properties of 
the soap. One kind of soap is virtually as 
efficacious as another. 

aie 
Wired Ears 

At Johns Hopkins Drs. Walter Hugh- 
son and Samuel James Crowe last week 
were preparing a technical report on how 
they wired a radio loudspeaker to a cat’ 
middle ear, where many hearing defects 
begin. They thus could hear what the cat 
heard. They learned that some middle 
ear defects do not alter the sense of 
hearing, that others blur reception, others 
increase acuity. 
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. Immune to all but a few acid 
reactions. 

$. Twice the tensile strength of 
mild steel. 

. Greater resistance to abrasion 
and denting than steel. 

5. Will take any finish from dull 
to high lustre. 

}. Maintains bright surface with 
same cleaning treatment as 
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BRILLIANCE STOPS 
the passers and makes them 
patronize this Allegheny 
Metal soda fountain, 


WHEN YOU WERE FOUR MONTHS OLD 


You and every other person that 


age reached for a watch, a neck- 


lace or anything that glittered. 


OU could “‘sell’”’ a baby a dime for 

a dollar bill. A dime is shiny— 
that’s why. 

And everyone, no matter what age, 
is attracted to something brilliant, 
and sparkling—just like in babyhood. 

Astute business men today recog- 
nize that fact — buildings have brilliant 
lobbies . . . restaurants sparkle freshly 
...soda fountains shine neatly... 
autos twinkle as they pass. 

These men use Allegheny Metal, 


the alloy that retains its brilliant 
luster long after you’d expect a metal 
to be rusted, stained or tarnished. They 
use it for its ease of cleaning. . . for its 
strength, far greater than mild steel... 
for its ability to withstand more cor- 
rosive agents than any other alloy 
commercially available. 

Its qualities were developed in the 
laboratories on the Allegheny River. 
Here research took a formula still used 
by many companies and developed it 
to the highest point ever reached. 

Perhaps your product, or your pro- 
cesses, could use these qualities of 
Allegheny Metal. Write for Bulletin A 
—it gives a complete description of 
this ever bright alloy. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles 


Ware- 


house Stocks: Joseph ‘T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, 


Jersey City, Philadelphia . . 


. In Canada: Samuel, Son & Co., Lid., Toronto. 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378. 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
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THE él F NI... IS WORTH A THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS! 


SHE turns a page, and there is your ad. This is 





the moment for which American advertisers 
cheerfully pay a thousand million dollars yearly. 
The success of all advertising hangs upon it. 
Will she stop—or not. This agency believes 
that every advertisement 
of a product should be 
written as carefully as if it 


were the only advertise- 


ment of that product which 


would ever be written. 





M°SCCANN-ERICKSON Advertising 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DENVER * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES 
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Storm over Kansas 


For several years there has been a tense 
attitude of waiting along the public utility 
front. Stirrings in Congress and many a 
local skirmish have hinted that a decisive 
battle would some day be fought between 
Private Enterprise and Public Regulation. 
Last week in the Midwest the sharpest 
utility conflict of years was in full swing, 
one with giants as principals. 

Leading the forces of regulation was 
young Governor Harry Woodring of Kan- 
sas, backed by the crusading Kansas City 
Star, in turn reinforced by Missouri’s grim 
fight-loving onetime (1911-29) Senator 
James A. Reed. In Missouri Governor 
Henry Stewart Caulfield prepared to jump 
into action. From Tulsa came the en- 
couraging yells of Governor William 
Henry (“‘Alfalfa Bill”) Murray, recently 
victor in a similar but less spectacular 
fight against Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp. 

Attacked, and immediately counter- 
attacking, was the great $1,282,000,000 
Cities Service Co., led into battle by its 
wily, picturesque generalissimo Henry 
Latham Doherty. Some 150 companies 
form the Cities Service group. Butt of the 
attack last week was Cities Service Gas 
Co., formed in 1922 as Empire Natural 
Gas Co., rechristened in 1927. Chief busi- 
ness of this unit is the transportation of 
natural gas from wells in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and the Texas Panhandle. The gas 
is piped and sold to local companies in 
some 175 Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
communities. Most of these, including the 
distributors in such important centres as 
the two Kansas Cities, St. Joseph, Joplin. 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Topeka and 
Wichita, are also owned by Cities Service 
Gas Co. Governor Woodring contends that 
the wholesale rate of gas sold to Kansas 
City Gas Co. is 1o¢ too high at the present 
rate of 4o¢ per 1,000-cu. ft., that lower 
commodity prices all around should find 
tellection in lower rates, that industrial 
consumers get gas cheaper from Cities 
Service than the city does. The company 
maintains that the Kansas and Missouri 
Public Service Commissions have no 
power to regulate pipelines since they do 
in interstate business. The courts seemed 
to have upheld this but it has not been en- 
tirely clarified and last week the Kansas 
Public Service Commission had investiga- 
lors ready to go over the Doherty system. 
A bitter point with Governor Woodring 
is that in Oklahoma, Cities Service's retail 
rate is around 5o¢ per 1,000-cu. ft., that 
it jumps to 85¢ a few hundred miles across 
the Kansas border, then to $1 at Kansas 
City. 

Since October the argument has been 
Warming up. Mindful that Cities Service 
Gas Co. caters to a population of 1,300,000 
people, mindful also of the Kansas City 
Star’s reputation for crusading which was 
built up by its late great founder William 
Rockhill Nelson, the Star’s present pub- 
lisher George Baker Longan has made a 
big issue out of the controversy. Quiet 
ind magnetic, Publisher Longan is fond of 
history, art and the cattle and horses 
taised on his model farm in Jackson 
County, Kans., where he buys gas from 
the Cities Service system. Strong-minded 


to the point of eccentricity (he will not 
permit the word “snake,” or snake pic- 
tures, in his newspapers), having decided 
to fight Cities Service he proceeded to do 
so with smash and persistence. His paper 
began its campaign last September, has 
run articles almost daily. The Kansas 
legislature voted $100,000 for an investi- 
gation, and since Governor Woodring’s 
election in January the fight has passed 
from the Press into Politics. 

Unable to deal with Cities Service by 
other means, Governor Woodring last fort- 
night made a swift move. Without warn- 
ing, the Kansas Banking Commission or- 
dered the sale of Cities Service stocks 
(except for the first preferred) to be 
halted in the State. Mr. Doherty at once 
obtained a temporary injunction against 











Underwood & lnderwood 
James A. Reep 
... loves to fight “for the People " 


this, sought to make it permanent. But 
utility men throughout the land shuddered 
at the thought of what the suspension- 
weapon would mean if widely used. Gov- 
ernor Woodring hinted that he might 
throw the Cities Service companies into 
receivership for having “perverted and 
abused their power.” The fight was on. 

Wrapped in a dressing gown and bask- 
ing in the sun at the Westchester Country 
Club near White Plains, N. Y., Oilman 
Doherty banged the table when he heard 
Kansas had proscribed his stock. “They 
think I’m a sick man,” he cried. “I'll show 
them how sick I am! When I get into a 
fight I never let go until it’s over and I’m 
on top. 

Far healthier than he was when in 1927 
he went to Battle Creek, 61-year-old Mr. 
Doherty continued: “I’ve been in fights 
like this before. I’ve had to fight bear 


raids when I was on my back, with my 
wife holding the telephone to my ear— 
and I’ve always won out. . 
them what fighting really is.” 

The first Doherty counter-attack was 2 
heavy barrage of telegrams. Whipped to 
fury by having his stock suspended he 


.. L’ll show 


turned from the central issue of gas rates 
to assail the Kansas City Star, which he 
pictured as a wicked newspaper dictating 
to a puppet Governor, hurting the welfare 
of 1,000,000 Cities Service securities- 
owners by its action. Strength was added 
to his punches by the fact that in Kansas 
alone are several thousand Cities Service 
investors. Big shells.in the first telegraphic 
attack included: 

To Postmaster General Walter Folger 
Brown: IT HAS BEEN MY MISFOR- 
TUNE TO DEAL WITH A GOOD 
MANY DIRTY NEWSPAPERS... . 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR DOESN'T 
HESITATE TO COLOR THE NEWS AS 
IT SEES FIT. ...I1 THINK THEIR 
PAPER SHOULD BE SUPPRESSED 
FROM THE MAILS. 

To Associated Press: I HAVE GREAT 
RESPECT FOR THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS BUT I THINK THEY SHOULD 
MAKE IT AN INFLEXIBLE RULE TO 


f 


Henry L. DOHERTY 


International 


“T’ve alwavs won out.” 


STRIKE FROM THEIR MEMBER- 
SHIP ANY PAPER THAT RESORTS 
TO DELIBERATE MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OF NEWS AND IF THEY DO 
THIS ONE OF THE PAPERS THEY 
SHOULD STRIKE FROM THEIR LIST 
IS THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


To U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 
YOUR ORGANIZATION COULD 
DO NO BETTER WORK THAN TO 


DISCIPLINE NEWSPAPERS THAT 
RESORT TO CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

Lengthiest and most vindictive telegram 
was to Governor Woodring. In several 
thousand bitter words eloquent Mr. Do- 
herty explained that he had liked the Gov- 
ernor at first, but suspects him of being 
“under the evil influence of the men who 
control the Kansas City Star.” He went 
on to say that when his company first went 
to Kansas 15 years ago many of the local 
gas companies had been bankrupted by 
the Star’s crusading, that he had brought 
heat and light to suffering communities 
The consumers, he said, had not been con- 
sulted in the present fight, nor had the 
facts been considered. WE ARE READY 
TO GO TO A HEARING WITHOUT A 
SINGLE DAY’S DELAY, concluded Mr. 
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Doherty. WE ARE SURE OUR CUS- 
TOMERS WILL WANT NO MORE 
THAN WE ARE WILLING TO GIVE 
IF THEY ARE NOT MISLED BY DE- 
LIBERATE FALSEHOODS. 


Not content with merely expressing his 
opinion of the Star, Tycoon Doherty has 
his attorneys file a libel suit against it for 
$12,000,000 damages on six articles. The 
tenor of the challenged articles was that 
Mr. Doherty collects 13% of the gross 
revenue of his companies for his technical 
advice and management. In addition to 
denying this, Mr. Doherty claimed the 
articles had been printed to hurt his busi- 
ness in order that the Star’s management 
might promote a competing pipeline. 
Publisher Longan retorted: “If it were 
true... it would be no one’s damned 
business, but it isn’t true.” 

Regular counsel for the Star is Watson, 
Gage, Ess, Groner & Barnett. Senior Part- 
ner I. N. Watson is the firm’s authority 
on libel. He defended Henry Ford against 
Aaron Sapiro. Associated with him in 
that case was Senator Reed, and last 
week hard-hitting Lawyer Reed was again 
called in. White-crested, choleric of com- 
plexion, a cigar clamped in the corner of 
his axe-mark mouth, he will glory in fight- 
ing once more “for the People.” For what- 
ever the merits of the two sides may be, 
with Lawyer Reed’s party’s reputation at 
stake locally (Governor Woodring is a 
Democrat in Republican Kansas) and with 
presidential nominations nearing, the 
$12,000,000 damage suits will ultimately 
be overshadowed by the larger issue 
of the fight—hbetween the People and 
Monopoly. 


TIME 


Suits 

Again, Gillette. Once again last week 
the affairs of Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
were dragged into the open. Ever since 
the merger with AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co. was announced (Time, Dec. 1) a small 
group of Gillette shareholders has com- 
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Boston, now listed as “of Hollywood”; 
Banker John Edward Aldred of Aldred & 
Co.; Frank J. Fahey, former general man- 
ager of Gillette; Banker Philip Stockton 
of Boston. 

The court is asked to try each defend- 
ant, fix his liability. Of the $21,000,000 
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Brer Raseit, Brer Fox* 


Coca-Cola thinks they are public property. 


plained vociferously about the financial 
ramifications of the deal. Last week 18 
attorneys were present as the first hear- 
ings were begun on a suit by which the 
minority hopes to have certain directors 
return $21,000,000 to the company. Di- 
rectors who must defend their directing 
include King Camp Gillette. formerly of 
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damages sought, $13,000,000 is for im- 
pairment of surplus. At the end of 1929 
Gillette had a surplus of $18,000,000. 
When it sold a bond issue last year a 
revised balance sheet was issued showing 
a surplus of only $5,000,000 (Time, Oct. 
27). The balance of the damages is for 
the loss claimed to have been caused when 
the directors ordered the company to buy 
214,000 shares of its own stock at an 
allegedly excessive price. Some of this 
stock was bought from a pool operated 
by the directors. Since then each director, 
with the exception of King Camp Gillette 
who is said to have made $1,000,000 in 
the deal, has returned his profits to the 
company. 

While the directors are defending them- 
selves, the company is also having its 
troubles. A $10,000,000 damage suit has 
been filed against United Cigar Stores 
which in turn has filed a $7,000,000 coun- 
tersuit. Last week the company planned 
to shut down its big Boston plant to facil- 
itate the removal to Boston of AutoStrop’s 
Brooklyn equipment. 

Uncle Remus. “All I did was to write 
out and put in print the stories I had 
heard all my life.” Because of this state- 
ment, ascribed to the late Joel (‘Uncle 
Remus”) Chandler Harris by his daughter- 
in-law last week, Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
contended that Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit 
and their friends were products of “the 


*And the Tar-Baby. “His fis’ stuck, en he 
can’t pull loose. De tar hilt ‘im. But Tar- 
Baby, she stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay low. 

““Ef you don’t lemme loose, I'll knock you 
agin,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, en wid dat he 
fotch ’er a wipe wid de udder han’, en dat 
stuck, Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nothin’, en 
Brer Fox, he lay low. . . . 


“En den he butted, en his head got stuck. 
Den Brer Fox he sautered fort’, lookin’ des 
ez innercent ez one er go’ mammy’s mockit’ 
birds. 

“ “Howdy, Brer Rabbit,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 
‘You look sorter stuck up dis mawnin’, sezee, 
en den he rolled on de groun’, en laughed en 
laughed twel he couldn’t laugh no mo’.” 
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indigenous folklore of Southern negroes 
for many generations back.” The conten- 
tion was important, for $10,000,000 hangs 
upon the Court’s decision as to whether 
or not recent Coca-Cola advertisements 








Acme-P. & A. 
Antuony J. D. (“Tony”) Bippie Jr. 
Irving Trust Co, complained. 


featuring Brer Fox et al. have infringed 
upon the copyrights of Author Chandler’s 
books. Plaintiff in the $10,000,000 in- 
fringement suit is Mrs. Esther La Rose 
Harris, widow of the author, owner of the 
copyrights. 

Sonora. Not only Gillette's directors 
were defending their direction last week. 
A group of eight onetime directors of 
Sonora Products Corp. of America found 
themselves being sued for “a corrupt and 
unlawful agreement and conspiracy.” No 
small matter was the suit ; $1,500,000 is at 
stake. And plaintiff in the case is Irving 
Trust Co., now Sonora’s receiver. 

Most prominent of the defensive direc- 
tors is Anthony Joseph Drexel (‘““Tony”) 
Biddle Jr., fun-loving socialite-sportsman, 
more distinguished for social than com- 
mercial maneuvers. Divorced last March 
by Mrs. Mary L. Duke Biddle, who was 
left more than $50,000,000 by her father, 
the late Benjamin Newton Duke, brother 
of the late great Tobacco-Tycoon James 
Buchanan (“Buck”) -Duke, Mr. Biddle 
three months later married Mrs. Margaret 
A. Schulze, daughter of the late Mining- 
Tycoon William Boyce Thompson whose 
estate was valued at $85,000,000. Most 
prominent of Mr. Biddle’s business ven- 
tures has been the development of Man- 
Central Park Casino. He has also 
backed the St. Regis Roof, smart dance- 
floor atop the Duke-controlled Hotel St. 
Regis, Manhattan. 

The charges made last week were that 
Sonora Products Corp. (then Acoustic 
Products Co.) arranged to buy 200,000 
shares of De Forest Radio Co. stock at 
5o¢ a share, but that the defendants took 
the stock themselves, sold it at big profits 
without telling shareholders or other direc- 
tors. On an investment of $25,000 Mr. 
Biddle is supposed to have made a profit 
of $100,000. Irving Trust also claims that 


general mismanagement cost Sonora Prod- 
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ucts Corp. $3,000,000 in two years, that 
now creditors can get but 25¢ on the 
dollar. 

—w 
Gigolos 

Eight young Latin-American males with 
hair, skin and manners smooth as oil are 
currently to be seen at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Hollywood. Not only are they to 
be seen but they may be addressed, 
touched, played with, danced with by 
lonely female guests of the Ambassador, 
They are gigolos, frankly hired by the 
hotel to stimulate trade, under the com- 
mand of Mrs. Erma Hubbell, the Am- 
bassador’s “social executive.” 

In Chicago last week, Miss Llewellyn 
Jones, social executive of the Stevens 
Hotel (“world’s largest”) declared that 
perhaps the Stevens would get some 
gigolos too. She had talked the matter 
over “quite seriously” with Hollywood's 
Mrs. Hubbell. 

A shrewd and amusing businessman is 
Proprietor Ernest L. Byfield of Chicago's 
Sherman, Ambassador, Ambassador East 
and Fort Dearborn hotels and the College 
Inn. No conventional, money-grubbing 
innkeeper is he but an executive with a 
highly developed social life, a flair for fun. 
When he was approached by newshawks 
last week on the subject of gigolos, he gave 
out this grave statement: 

“We are seriously considering hiring a 
staff of gigolos for the College Inn this 
fall. I was talking it over with [ young, 
blonde, beauteous] Mrs. Byfield this 
morning. They will have to be South 
Americans surrounded with an aura of 
romance—ex-presidents and _ tall, hand- 
some revolutionary generals prete rred. 

“South Americans are invariably more 
appealing to women than Europeans. They 
dance better, have more social grace, and 
will, we think, make better gigolos.” 


Index ; 


Hope engendered by the Moratorium 
and the Moratorium Market on world ex- 
changes failed to find reflection in im- 
portant business indicators up to last 
week. Important straws showed that De- 
pression’s ill-winds were not yet blown 
out. 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce estimated June production at 
254,000 units, a drop of 279% from June 
last year. Output for the first six months 
is set at 1,632,000, or 29% below last year. 
General Motors Corp. last week reported 
June sales to U. S. consumers were 
103,303 against 97,318 in June last year, 
marking the first month to show a gain. 
The increase is believed to have been at 
the expense of other companies, particu- 
larly Ford. 

Steel production last week was running 
at 33% of capacity against 64°% in the 
same week last year. Jron Age indicated 
that July will probably mark the turning 
point in this important index. Pig-iron 
production during June dropped to the 
lowest level of any month since February 
1922. Fourteen blast furnaces were blown 
out, leaving 91 in operation, the lowest 
number since December 1921. Steel ingot 
production for the first six months 
averaged 98,442 tons a day against 152,120 
in the first half of 1930. United States 
Steel Corp. entered July with unfilled 
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orders of 3,479,323 tons, a drop of 3.9% 
from June, 12.3% from a year ago. 

Car-loadings for the week ended June 
27 came tO 759,290 cars, a decrease of 
18.9% from the same week last year. The 
decrease however compared favorably to 
the 19% decrease shown by the previous 
week over the same period last year. Load- 
ings for the first 26 weeks were 18.2%, 
under the same period in 1930, 25.9% 
under: busy “1929. 

Metal prices worked lower. Copper went 
back to its record low of 8¢. June statis- 
tics, issued last week, showed stocks of 
copper at a new high for the third suc- 
cessive month. They stood at 413,000 tons 
against 398,000 at the end of May, 316,000 
a year ago, 45,000 in October 1928. It was 
understood that differences of opinion 
over the proposed copper tariff have 
caused all production agreements to be 
abandoned. 

Crude Oil seeped down to new price 
levels, selling as low as 10¢ a barrel, with 
top prices at 22¢. Frightened oilmen 
launched a producers’ strike. In Wichita, 
Kan. independent operators voted to 
close down about 22,000 wells, declared 
that prices were under cost of production. 
In the Oklahoma City field 13 companies 
with a potential output of more than 
2,000,000 barrels daily followed suit. 

Blamed for the situation were weak 
proration laws and the trying tactics of big 
refining companies in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Proration laws in Pennsyl- 
vania prevented prices from sinking more 
than 15¢ last week, bringing crude oil to 
$1.35 a barrel. 


——- 


Technical Guilt 

When the wire-bound corpse of one 
Dominic Tarro was fished out of the 
Sangamon River near Springfield, Ill. last 
year, Corn Products Refining Co. was in- 
terested. For the next day Dominic Tarro 
was to have appeared in court to be tried 
for conspiracy to violate the Prohibition 
Amendment. And great Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. was to have been a codefend- 
ant, having been charged with selling corn 
sugar to Dominic Tarro for illicit pur- 
poses, 

Last week the Government settled its 
case against Corn Products. The company 
admitted “technical guilt,” was fined 
$5,000. Thereupon many a Prohibition 
student wondered how many more U. S. 
business concerns would have to admit 
“technical guilt” if like charges were 
brought against them. Common is the 
issumption that distributors of malt & 
hops, makers of bottles, flasks, corks and 
alcohol depend for much of their trade on 
individuals and groups who break the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

Available for conjecture is the Prohi- 
bition Bureau’s annual report of last year 
which estimated that of the total calcu- 
lated production of 894,986,000 lb. of 
corn sugar in 1929, it was impossible to 
account legally for 534 million Ib. 
In 1930 the eccentric finger of the law 
pointed to two companies, 43 individuals, 
accused them of participating in con- 
Spiracies to violate the Prohibition law. 
The cases against the others are still 
pending. Prominent will be that of 
Fleischmann Co. whose yeast is an in- 
gredient of many a mug of beer. 
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Baha’i 

Drama is essential to the launching of a 
new religion. Christian Science was the 
rare exception; Mary Baker Eddy started 
it in 1866 simply by having a revelation. 
Conforming to the rule is another latter- 
day faith, Baha’i, which commemorated 
last week with services in 65 cities in the 
U. S. Its drama, not unlike the Christian 
Good Friday, was a drama of martyrdom. 

In the public square of Tabriz, Persia, 
81 years ago last week, 31-year-old Mirza 
Ali Mohammad was stoned and shot to 
death with “a thousand bullets.” Known 
as the Bab (gateway), he had heralded 
the coming of a mighty world religious 
leader. Soon as Mirza Ali Mohammad 
was dead, Mirza Husayn Ali proclaimed 
himself the predicted leader, took the 
name of Baha’u’llah (Glory of God). He 
preached a simple all-inclusive creed, 
recognizing the divinity of the founders 
of the world’s other religions. His tenets 
were internationalism, universal peace. 
love and tolerance for all, education, work 
and equality for men and women. Perse- 
cution, next best thing to martyrdom for 
making a religion grow, followed Baha’u'- 
lah though it is difficult to see how his 
gentle faith should have bothered anyone. 
From jail to exile to jail he went, through- 
out the East. In the early years of Baha'i 
(as the faith came to be known) 20,000 
of its followers were martyred. 

To the International Congress of Re- 
ligion at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 
went one Ibrahim George Khayru'llah to 
spread Baha’i in the U. S. Founder Baha- 
‘u'llah had died the year before and his 
son Abdul-Baha (servant of Baha) had 
become Expounder & Promoter. Born in 
1844 on the very day when the Bab was 
making his great prediction, Abdu’l-Baha 
began expounding and promoting late in 
life, but under his able leadership the 
faith gained world following. In 1912 he 
followed Ibrahim Khayru'llah to the U. S.., 
spoke in churches, synagogs, D. A. R. 
meetings, visited the late William Jennings 
Bryan who pontificated: “The Baha’i 
movement is the only power able to re- 
vive the Islamic world.” Abdu’l-Baha, 
however, saw the movement serving a 
wider world. For Jews it could fulfill Old 
Testament and Talmudic prophecies; for 
Christians the visions of the Apocalypse; 
for Mohammedans the Redeemer, Imam- 
Mahdi. 

Patriarchal, seamy-faced, sad-eyed, the 
Expounder & Promoter died in 1921, aged 
77. He had insured the hierarchic succes- 
sion (though never claiming divinity) by 
providing a grandson to carry on, Shoghi 
Effendi who now lives in Haifa, Palestine. 
He had designated the U. S. as a Baha’i 
centre by laying the cornerstone of a mam- 
moth Temple of Light near where Chica- 
go’s drainage canal flows out of Lake 
Michigan in Wilmette, Ill. This will serve 
the Baha’i’s in the western world—some 
3.000 believers. Less pretentious but serv- 
ing some 2,000,000 communicants are the 
three Eastern temples, at Haifa and Akka 
in Palestine, Ishquabad in Turkestan (this 
one was lately seized by the atheist 
Soviets). 


Designed by the late Architect Louis 
Bourgeois, who died in his studio on its 
grounds, the Temple of Light has been 
called by Architect Harold Van Buren Ma- 
gonigle “the first new idea in architecture 
since the 13th century.” Nine-sided, look- 
ing somewhat like a 161-ft. bee-hive. it is 
composed of two superimposed stories and 
a great Oriental dome. As yet incomplete, 
its concrete sides will be covered with 
fancy stone-work, the dome filled in with 
translucent glass. Three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. half of its eventual cost, have 
been expended upon it, but now Baha’ has 
no more money, and will ask for none. All 
contributions must be voluntary, from 
people to whom it represents an actual 
sacrifice. But Chicago rumor says that 


Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, who 
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rHE LATE AppU L-BAHA 
. put Wilmette, Ill. on world maps. 


does not need to scrimp and sacrifice, was 
a large contributor to the. building fund 
last year. 

In the Temple last May met Baha’i’s 
23d Annual Assembly. Quietly. with little 
ceremony, 95 delegates from 50 local 
Baha'i communities elected a board of 
nine directors for the year. Chairman and 
head of the U. S. and Canadian movement 
is Allen Boyer McDaniel, Washington 
engineer. The organization is simple; 
there is no proselytizing. People may join 
(and contribute money) of their own 
volition. Some who have shown interest 
are King Zog I of Albania; Count Ilya 
Tolstoy, son of the late great novelist; 
Mrs. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, wife of 
New York’s onetime Lieutenant Governor, 
whose daughter was married in a Baha’ 
ceremony (Time, March to, 1930); Solon 
Fieldman, onetime Socialist leader; Dow- 
ager Queen Marie of Rumania. 

Across the street from the Temple of 
Light is the Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, 
a convivial organization which occupies 
the basement of Architect Benjamin How- 
ard Marshall’s gay pink house. So quietly, 
bothering no one, does Baha’i meet, that 
last week’s celebration of the Bab’s mar- 
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tyrdom (with readings and prayers led by 
Mrs. Corrine True of Wilmette) went 
quite unnoticed by the yachtsmen. 

r anaes 

Trustee 


The stocky, white-haired, ruddy-faced 
gentleman who in 1926 began selling stock 
in Automotive Royalties Corp. had a good 
list of prospects. Most of them were old 
folks and clergymen who had subscribed 
to a series of books on dietetics written by 
one Eugene Christian. They liked ruddy- 
faced Clark W. Parker: he told them 
frankly that he had been born 69 years ago 
in a Michigan log cabin. His voice was 
impressive, his bearing dignified. He was 
a trustee of Manhattan’s inter-denomina- 
tional Church of the Strangers. His cor- 
poration sounded good—motors and 
things. And all he would think of accept- 
ing (at first) was $100 of their money, 

Clark W. Parker and his son Wyman 
stood before Federal Judge John Munro 
Woolsey in Manhattan last week, were 
fined $11,000 each and sentenced to five 
years in Atlanta Penitentiary for con- 
spiracy and using the mails to defraud. 
Worthless was not only $1,250,000 worth 
of stock in Automotive Royalties Corp. 
but also that of two previous companies 
Mr. Parker had formed. Many a mulcted 
clergyman sadly agreed when Judge Wool- 
sey called him “an enemy to society.” 
Swindler Parker shrugged. 


a 


Noe’s No (Cont’d) 

Sympathetically, curiously has Mem- 
phis, Tenn., watched the affairs of Dean Is- 
rael Harding Noe of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, whose wife sued him for di- 
vorce last February because he believes 
that “the only Christian standard of birth 
control is self control” (Time, May 11). 
Last week Memphis was given another 
sympathetic, curious peep into his private 
life, his check-book and his house in the 
Cathedral’s shadow. Mrs. Noe’s amended 
charges included cruelty, extravagance and 
desertion as well as coldness. In an 
amended answer to her bill, Dean Noe 
replied in great detail. He had not been 
cruel, nor, as she charged, had he accused 
her of being unbalanced and adulterous. 
Their complicated finances, involving 
many an unpaid bill, had been in her hands 
for two years; she had even refused to pay 
a note which she had signed. 

With painstaking care he corrected two 
of her statements. When their oldest 
daughter died last March he did not say: 
“See what you get for breaking up 4 
home,” but: “This is what we deserve for 
a broken home.” He did not tell one of 
the children that “her mother would sell 
her wedding ring.” Rather, the child came 
to him and said: “Daddy, I believe mother 
has sold her wedding ring.” 

Once more Dean Noe reiterated his be- 
lief “that all sexual relationship should be 
creative, whether for the purpose of pro- 
creation or fellowship, and should lead 
ultimately to that perfect expression of 
love which is neither dependent upon 
physical contact or lessened by distance.’ 

Memphis watched, wondered if that 
“perfect expression” would arrive as the 
Dean believes, when “the complainant has 
entirely recovered from the shock of her 
illness.” 
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Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


WIDELY DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 
Throughout Eight States 


Stability ofanyareaisdepend- ? 


ent upon the diversity of its 
industry. The eighteen great 
industries listed below give 
to the territory served by the 
Northwest Bancorporation, 
a fundamental stability which 
insures a high per capita in- 
come—continued earning 
power—and widespread buy- 
ing power. 


Serving these diversified 
industries throughout eight 
states are the 136 banking 
institutions affiliated in the 
Northwest Bancorporation, 
‘located in 113 leading cities. 


Agriculture 
Automotive 
Equipment 
Building 
Materials 
Canning 
Cereal 
Manufacturing 
Contracting 
Dairy 
Farm Implement 
Flour Milling 
Forest Products 
Granite 
Meat Packing 
Mining 
Paper 
Manufacturing 
Printing and 
Publishing 
Public Utilities 
Stock Raising 
Transportation 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


The individual banks of the 
Northwest Bancorporation 
can serve you and your busi- 
ness in the eight states of the 
Northwest and Middlewest 
—combining adequate re- 
sources and complete facil- 
ities with an intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions. 


We invite your correspond- 
ence that we may explain 
more in detail how this bank 
group can serve efficiently 
your particular requirements. 

Address the Northwest 


Bancorporation, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $495,000,000 


BancNorthwest Company—lInvestment Securities Division 








TIME 
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GET YOUR FREE 
SAMPLES OF THIS NEW 
AND FINER INDEX TAB 


Try Executabs. Your 

free samples will 

prove that they are 

better. You'll 

want them for every 

indexing purpose be- 

cause: 1. OnlyExecutabs 

are 100% transparent — do 

not obscure any data beneath 

them. 2. ey are ready to use—- 

no pruning with shears—no mussing 

around. 3. They are die cut—absolutely 

uniform—strong, easier, quicker to use. 

4. They are thin to prevent bulking— 

broad shouldered to protect thin 

sheets from tearing. 5. Labels are 

easy to read, quick to change. 6. 

Five colors and many sizes to 

adapt them to all indexing pur- 

poses with 100% efficiency. 

Write for your free samples. 

Try them on your personal 

files and you’ll want them 

throughout your business. 

EXECUTAB 

CORPORATION 

150 OLIVER STREET 


N. TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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\fuilds 
\ 

The influence of the arts of the Master 
Guilds is quickly apparent in memorials by 
the House of Harrison. 

For almost a century, our craftsmen, gen- 
iuses in the art of memorial design and con- 
struction, have incorporated in their creations 
the knowledge and experience gained through 
an intensive study and application of the 
technique employed by the ancient artisans. 

Whether your requirements be for a state- 


ly mausoleum or a humble marker we are 
prepared to serve you. 


Write for Booklet T-2 


Harrison Granite Co., Inc. 
Established 1845 







MAUSOLEUMS 
Hog 
4 E. 43rd Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis 
Works: Barre, Vermont 


HARRISON 


MONUMENTS 


MEMORIALS 


COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE 














_ Unwieldy Suckling 
| Fourteen times has the North Atlantic 
| been spanned nonstop by airplanes; the 
Pacific not once. Several flyers have 
reached Hawaii from the U. S.; Kingsford- 
Smith flew on from Hawaii to Suva and 
Australia. U. S. Army and Soviet flyers 
crossed Bering Sea, as did Post & Gatty a 
few weeks ago. But big money prizes 
offered for the first nonstop flight be- 
tween U. S. and Japan have stayed un- 
coliected after four tries in two years, 
chiefly because of the staggering fuel load 
needed for the 5,000-mi. route. Last week 
the fifth serious Tokyo trial got away from 
Seattle to a fair start, floundered near 
the halfway mark, ended at Nome. 

The starter was the Lockheed mono- 
plane Fort Worth, a white ship like the 
world-circling Winnie Mae but with a 
Wright motor of only 220 h. p. The pilots: 


| Reginald L. Robbins, a Texas farmboy 


who taught himself to fly several years 
ago and in 1929 took the endurance record 
away from the Army’s Question Mark 
(Time, June 3, 1929); and Harry S. 
Jones, bachelor sportsman and promoter 
who had handled the refuelling plane for 
that endurance flight. Practiced in the 
tricks of refuelling in mid-air, Robbins & 
Jones decided not to try to force an over- 
loaded plane into the air for a straight 








dash across the ocean. Instead they would 
take off light, fly inland to Alaska, take 
fuel over Fairbanks from a nurse ship, let 
the nurse fly with them across Bering 
Strait and suckle them once more. Then 
the refuel plane would turn back and the 
full-bellied Fort Worth would fly down 
the Siberian coast to Japan to claim the 
$25,000 purse offered by the Tokyo Asahi. 
There was beautiful precision to the 
first stage of the flight. The Fort Worth 
climbed out of Seattle’s Boeing Field be- 
fore dawn, kept rendezvous with her tri- 
motored Ford refuel plane over Fairbanks 
that evening only 30 min. behind time. 
Throttled down to comparatively slow 
speeds the planes flew together while the 
Fort Worth drained 200 gal. from her 
nurse above. Then both flew on to Nome, 
made contact again in a brisk wind. A 
load of 435 gal. was needed to complete 
the flight. After taking 300 gal. the Fort 
Worth became unmanageable in the wind. 
Robbins & Jones could not hold her steady 
enough to complete the transfer. Finally 
they gave up, landed at Nome, announced 
they would try again with a more power- 
ful motor. 
. 
“T Christen Thee . . .” 


Too young to have accreted traditions 
as rich as the sea’s, the air has evolved a 
few rites of its own. One is the quick dip 
of salute by a plane in flight, another the 
wing-wag of greeting, another the ring- 
laying ceremony for a new dirigible (Time, 
Nov. 4, 1929). Picturesque is still another 
—the christening of a new balloon with 
liquid air. As in the case of the Graf Zep- 
pelin and many smaller craft, it was 
planned that the Navy’s great Akron 
should be named to the accompaniment of 
a flask smashed against the nose of her 
control car, a quick puff of white vapor. 








Last week it was announced that Mrs, 
Herbert Hoover will sponsor the Akron 
at the christening Aug. 8, at the Goodyear. 
Zeppelin dock at Akron, Ohio. But Mrs, 
Hoover, practiced though she is at swing- 
ing bottles against bows, will swing no 
bottle of liquid air. The stuff is danger- 
ous to handle, would instantly freeze any 
bit of flesh upon which it might splash, 
Instead Mrs. Hoover will set free a flock 
of white pigeons. 

Original plans for the Akron prescribed 
a lift of 221,000 lb. for the airship herself, 
and capacity for a useful load of 182,000 
Ib. Last week the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics estimated that the ship will be 
19,000 to 20,000 Ib. overweight. The ex- 
act figure cannot be determined until after 
the final strips of covering are applied to 
the envelope and the ship is “weighed off” 
with lifting gas. By its contract with the 








Mrs. Hoover 


Next time, no bottle. 


Navy, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. is liable 
for a penalty of $5 per lb. for overweight 
up to 5,000 lb., but last week it was ques- 
tionable whether a penalty would be 
assessed since some of the excess may be 
chargeable to changes in Navy specifica- 
tions. Said Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett: “The Akron has been splendidly 
constructed, better than any dirigible 
within our knowledge. The slight excess in 
her weight ... is a direct conversion 
into increased safety and military factors.” 


Fokker Out 


As expected, Anthony Herman Gerard 
(“Tony”) Fokker resigned last week as 
director of engineering of General Avi- 
ation Corp. (General Motors subsidiary) 
and its subsidiary Fokker Aircraft Corp. 
of America (Time, July 13). Contrary to 
precedent set by General Motors in re- 
taining the trade names of automobile 
builders (eg. Buick, Olds) Designer 
Fokker took with him the right to his 
name on aircraft. With it he will or- 
ganize International Fokker Corp., com- 
bining Fokker interests the world over, 
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with the Dutch Fokker Aircraft Co. as 
nucleus. These interests include aircraft 
factories in Holland and Belgium, licens- 
ing arrangements in Great Britain, France 
and Italy; also the K. L. M. (Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij) airline between 
Holland and Batavia, which uses Fokker 
planes exclusively. Designer Fokker pro- 
jessed friendliest relations with General 
Aviation Corp., in which he remained larg- 
est individual stockholder and a director. 

General Aviation will speed completion 
of its contract to build 15 twin-motored 
observation and bomber planes for the 
Army, five flying boats for the Coast 
Guard. Then it will abandon the Fokker 
name, probably will concentrate on the 
development of an entirely new type of 
iransport plane for civil use. 

General Aviation is also heavily inter- 
ested in Transcontinental & Western Air 
Inc., the New York-Los Angeles line 
jointly held by T. A. T. and Western Air 
Express. Last week thick-necked, stubble- 
hired Harris M. (“Pop”) MHanshue, 
president of T. & W. A., resigned to devote 
ill his time and energy to his own money- 
making Western Air Express of which he 
isalso president. In Mr. Hanshue’s place 
as acting president was put Richard W. 
Robbins, a lieutenant of G. M.’s smart, 
trouble-shooting James M. Schoonmaker 
Jr, president of General Aviation. 


“A 
ooo 





For Reliability 


When the halfway mark of the seventh 
annual National Air Tour was reached at 
New Orleans last week, only nine planes 
remained of the 15 which had started to 
compete for the Edsel B. Ford Reliability 
Trophy. Of the six flyers who cracked 
up or were forced down in Kentucky, Ohio 
and Tennessee, one was fatally hurt. He 
was Pilot Charles Sugg whose Buhl Bull 
Pup was first to get away from Detroit 
at the start of the 6,000-mi. flight but who 
crashed into a hillside at Yorkville, Ohio. 
Lieut. Harry L. Russell, winner of the 
trophy last year, took the lead again (by 
points based on efficiency) early in the 
race with his Ford tri-motor; at half-mark 
te was well ahead of another Ford piloted 
by James H. Smart. 





Odds, Ends 

€ Flying mail between Nanking and Ber- 
lin, a plane and two pilots of Eurasia 
Corp. were forced down in a storm last 


fortnight. Another of the company’s 
planes flew out to search, sighted the 
missing craft in the Mongolian desert. 


But when the rescuers glided low for a 
landing, a band of tribesmen shot at them, 
drove them up and away again. The 
searchers saw no sign of the stranded 
pilots. 

€ Two months ago a flyer named Trist, 
metime Royal Australian Air Force pilot, 
was lost in the bush near Zenang, New 
Guinea, while flying in the service of New 
Guinea Airways. A searching party of 50 
natives and a white man beat their way 
into the region but were forced back by 
hostile tribesmen. Last week two natives 
emerged from the bush with the story that 
Trist’s airplane had crashed, that the pilot 
had struggled on foot to the nearest vil- 
lage, that the villagers had butchered him, 
eaten him at a feast. 








ae. principal construction contracts 
and six engineering reports have been 
completed by Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation for The Western Union 
| Telegraph Company in the United States 


and foreign countries. Most recent struc- 


ture is the client’s Boston Office Building, 


completed June 1, of this year. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


| A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


Associated in Canada with 
WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 









MENNSN 
TALCUM 


FOR MEN 


Neutral Tint 
Wont Show 
On Your Face 


You NEED This Talcum for 
Comfort and Coolness 


AFTER YOUR SHAVE—absorbs excess facial 

oil, makes your face feel cool and com- 

fortable. But it doesn’t show! ... After 

your bath, it protects the skin and keeps 

clothes from binding. Slightly deodorant. 
Large size tin, 25c. 


(CURIOUS BOOKS| 


The largest publishers of 
PRIVATELY PRINTED literature in the 
United States, invite you to send for their 


free catalogue of limited and unexpurgated 
editions on CURIOSA and ESOTERICA. 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE ULTIMATE CHOICE 


NEW OCEAN HOUSE Pres 


MILES 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS Fivetarayy 


FROM 
De luxe accommodations.. 
private beach ... booklet 


WANTED 


Representatives to sell Time 
and FoRTUNE subscriptions. 
Commission and bonus. 


For details write to John Sargent 


Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Tilden Still Top 


Professional tennis players in the U. S. 
are of two sorts: those who teach tennis 


| and those who exhibit themselves for a 


living. The latter class, mostly onetime 
amateurs, has multiplied recently. Still 
numerically small, it contains all the best 
players, since patting soft shots at novices 
spoils the teachers for high-grade competi- 
In it are William Tatem Tilden II; 
his good friend Frank Hunter; Vincent 
Richards, onetime Tilden protégé; How- 
ard Kinsey, Californian cut-stroker; Em- 


| mett Pare, youngest member of Tilden 
Tennis Tours, Inc.; and Karel Kozeluh, 


who was supposed to be best player in the 


| world till Tilden beat him 33 out of 37 
| matches last winter. 


professionals were quickly 
from the U. S. Professional 
Championship at Forest Hills last week. 


Teaching 


| In the best quarter-final match, Karel 


Kozeluh, who considered himself disgraced 
by Tilden’s beatings and said he would 
never return to the U. S. unless he won 
the tournament, defeated Francis Hunter 
in four sets. Howard Kinsey beat Albert 
Burke, able Irish professional attached to 
the Deauville Sporting Club in France and 
rated as Europe’s second best pro. In the 
semi-finals, four “playing professionals” 
proceeded to eliminate each other in a 
manner that was almost a foregone con- 
clusion, and Tilden became professional 
tennis champion of the U. S. 

Tilden’s own newspaper accounts of the 
matches were revealing. Excerpts: “It was 
greater severity, both off the ground and 
at the net, that beat Kinsey. ... He 
lacked the punch to hold me off. . . . His 
lack of power was due to his long battle 
with Albert Burke. . . . I was at my best 
and have seldom hit with greater accuracy 
and severity combined.” 

“Vincent Richards crushed Karel Koze- 
luh in one of the finest exhibitions of 
sustained attack I have ever witnessed. 
. . . It seemed to me that he played Rich- 
ards’ backhand too much. . . missed 


| many openings to Richards’ forehand cor- 


ner. . . . Kozeluh was wild and erratic in 
his efforts to pass Richards “J 

Wrote Champion Tilden of the match 
in which he defeated Richards 7-5. 6—2, 
6-1, after winning five of the last six 
games in the first set: “I have never 
played better tennis than in the singles 
against Richards. ... Once I reached 
even terms I was always in command. .. . 
I believe . my crosscourt forehand to 
deep court . Was most effective. ... 
Richards had two bad falls, one at o—5 in 
the last set. which injured his right leg 
... probably too late to affect the result.” 

ie eae 

Chicago Polo 

Polo has never been a major sport in 
Chicago. Of recent years it has been 
played by scattered groups each dominated 
by the man who owned the field—domi- 
neering Col. Robert Rutherford (Chicago 
Tribune) McCormick at Catigny Farm, 
Paul Butler (paper) at Oak 
Brook (he has eight fields), successful 
John Hertz (taxicabs) at Leona Farms, 


|} and A. C. Barger at North Shore. At 


Onwentsia Club in smart Lake Forest. 
polo has been less a one-man affair, more 
of a game, with Broker Charles Foster 
Glore and Major Frederic McLaughlin 
(Coffee, Irene Castle’s husband) as guid- 
ing spirits. There were a few Army teams 
to play with, but by & large Chicago polo 
was unorganized. Major McLaughlin last 
winter decided something ought to be 
done. He suggested to President Louis 
Stoddard of the U. S. Polo Association 
that a series of international matches be 
played at Onwentsia. Mr. Stoddard said 
that would be fine but they would have to 
be financed. Major McLaughlin and his 
friends dug up $20,000 for polo’s sake and 
arrangements were made to import the 
Old Aiken team, composed of four Long 
Island youths, and the Santa Paula team 
from Argentina which played in California 
last year. Last week the great moment 





F.O. Beas m 
Vivacious Mrs. LINN 
.. . put all the guests in a hat. 


came: Onwentsia was for a moment polo 
capital of the land. 

The occasion gave excuse for a tremen- 
dous social stir. A bustling series of 
luncheons, dinners, cocktail parties and 
balls was organized. Chief organizer was 
grey-haired but vivacious Mrs. Lucy Blair 
Linn, cousin of Col. McCormick, wife of a 
Chicago stockbroker. To facilitate con- 
versation, she sent around Spanish-English 
dictionaries to be placed beside each guest 
sitting next to an Argentine. When fierce 
competition arose between hostesses as to 
who should entertain whom the night of 
the first game, Mrs. Linn placed the names 
of all eligible guests in one of her hats, 
had the competing hostesses draw them 
out. 

In the course of a practice match, 4 
ball driven out of bounds came close to 
hitting Mrs. Linn. Cried she: “If they 
think it would help polo’s publicity, I'll let 
one of the ponies run over me.” 

When the international matches were 
finally ready to begin, the Argentines were 
favorites. Theirs was a rugged, seasoned 
team, held together by 40-year-old, eight- 
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goal Manuel Andrada at back. Cokey 
Rathborne, Jimmy Mills, Stewart Iglehart 
and Elbridge Gerry have called themselves 
the Old Aiken team for the last four or 
five seasons. They have been playing to- 
gether on fields at Aiken, Westbury, Har- 
yard and Yale and on the tanbark of Man- 
hattan armories for the last eleven years. 
They averaged 30 lb. lighter, but 15 years 
younger than the Argentines. 

‘In the first match, with 4.000 excited 
socialites craning on the sidelines, slim 
Ebby Gerry flashed through the Argen- 
tine defense to score seven goals. One 
goal he made after the head of his mallet 
came off, by turning the stick upside down 
and hitting the ball with the handle—a 
irick he had seen performed by Tommy 
Hitchcock ten years ago. His comrades 
made seven more. Though they rode des- 
perately, the Argentines scored only eleven 
times. The winning edge was as much a 
matter of horseflesh as it was teamwork. 
About 20 of the Argentine’s 37 mounts 
had distemper. 

Lake Forest went off to its cocktail and 
dinner parties devoutly hoping the Argen- 
tines would win on Wednesday so that 
there could be another Saturday game, an- 
other polo week-end. 


Canadian Open 


The Credit River, a meandering, grace- 
ful hazard, winds through twelve of the 
18 holes at Mississauga Country Club 
where the Canadian Open golf champion- 
ship was played last week. Otherwise. it 
is not a difficult course, a little shorter— 
6545 yd.—than most links selected for 
big tournaments. The contestants were 
less worried by the course than by each 
other. It was probably the best field of 
crack golfers that has ever competed in 
the increasingly important Canadian Open 
—which has not been won by a Canadian 
since 1914. 

Billy Burke and George Von Elm, tired 
after their play-off for the U. S. Open, 
were there to watch. Most closely they 
watched one-eyed Tommy Armour, Brit- 
ish Open Champion, who was defending 
lis next-best title; Walter Hagen, who re- 
cently recovered his putting touch and 
promised his friends to win at least one 
important championship this year; Percy 
\lliss, a plump British professional at- 
tached to a club at Wannsee, near Berlin. 
where Professor Albert Einstein goes sail- 
boating; elegantly skinny Johnny Farrell; 
Wiffy Cox, the only pro who played the 
new U. S. “big ball” (and shot a 68 with 
it) in the first round last week. In ad- 
dition to these, there were the members of 
the British Ryder Cup team, who, badly 
beaten in their matches against the U. S., 
Were. getting back on their games; Leo 
Diegel, who has won the Canadian Open 
lour times; Aubrey Boomer, British pro- 
lessional of the St. Cloud Club near Paris. 

In the first round, Alliss shot a 67. five 
under par; Hagen, Cox and Armour were 
istroke behind, Farrell two strokes. Hagen 
got another 68 the next day. Farrell was 
still a stroke behind him and Alliss, with 
‘71 for his second round, was a stroke 
behind Farrell. Cox, disgusted by a 39, 
changed to the smaller, heavier old ball, 
shot a 35 on the second nine. It was a 
cool, grey day. Henry Cotton, generally 
considered most formidable of the Brit- 
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_Are you DIGGING for 
ornpERS i7 Fertile Fields? 


MM” people think of the Buffalo Area as one of the great in- 


dustrial markets. It is. Out of nine buying areas in a state that 
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represents 22% of the national industrial market, the Buffalo Area 


ranks second only to the New York City Area. But, surprisingly, the 
Buffalo Area is a good farm market, too. The sales potential for a 


manufacturer selling to farmers is greater in the Buffalo Area than in 


any of ten whole states. Such an analysis of sales potentials in New 


York State is typical of many uses of the market- 


- ee - . . . . , 
ing manual, © Profitable Selling in America’s 
Greatest Market.’’ It is free to business execu- 


tives. 


Given the facts about a market, the next most 
important step is to know the men you must sell 
in that market. Here the 16 New York State 
banks which comprise the Marine Group can be 
helpful, too. Their 375 officers and directors are 
in a position to know a great deal about general 
business developments in their areas —and to get 
quickly specific answers to specific questions. 


Write Marine Mid- 
land Group, Inc. , 442 
Marine Trust Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. for 
this book. 
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Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND Group 


The 16 New York State Banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY... Marine Midland Trust Company 

The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
BINGHAMTON .......+.+.+ + Peoples Trust Company 
JOHNSON CITY Workers Trust Company 
CORTLAND Cortland Trust Company 
ROCHESTER Union Trust Company 
ALBION . ccccscccee Orleans County Trust Company 
LOCKPORT . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. 


. «+ Marine Trust Company 
EAST AURORA Bank of East Aurora 
JAMESTOWN Union Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA....... Lackawanna National Bank 

Bank of Snyder 
TONAWANDA First Trust Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA ...... State Trust Company 
NIAGARA FALLS. ... Power City Trust Company 


BUFFALO .....-+0- 
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5. TIME—A 20th Century Answer 


IVILIZATION moves forward 

on a thousand fronts -—politics, 
literature, business, science—from 
each of which comes news. But before 
TIME, no publication had ever a- 
dapted itself to the time which the 
active man can devote to keeping in- 
formed. How could he get it all? 
grasp it? put it together? make it 
his own? 
TIME is an entirely new type of 
publication. It is not a journal of 
opinion. It is not a digest of opin- 
ion. It is a digest of the news. 


Already adopted by 350,000 nation- 
ally-minded, young-minded, busy 
Americans, TIME is their answer to 


the problem of keeping up-to-date. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


THE ONE AND ONLY NEWSMAGAZINE PERFORMS 
AN ESSENTIAL FUNCTION IN THE MODERN WORLD 


TIME, Inc. 
350 East 22nd St., Chicago, IIl. 


Name- 
Please enter my subscription to TIME. Address 
I enclose 


(_| $5 for one year. 


|_| $8 for two years. 








| Who Won 


| @ The British Davis Cup team (George 
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| ish Ryder Cup players, strapped two um- 
| brellas to his bag in case of rain. 


Next day it did rain, torrentially. Hagen 


| plugged along for a 72, then a 74 and 
| posted a total of 282. His heavy jowls had 
| a satisfied droop as he waited for Farrell 
| and Alliss, who had started half an hour 


NEWSMAGAZINE 


behind him, to finish. Playing together 
over the drenched, sodden course, they 
were respectively three and six strokes be- 
hind Hagen’s score at the ninth hole. On 


| the tenth, Alliss got a birdie 2, followed by 
| four pars. On the fifteenth he got a birdie 


3 and on the sixteenth dropped a 15-ft. 
putt for another 3. He had a par 4 on the 


| seventeenth. On the eighteenth, he and 


Farrell both needed birdies to tie Hagen. 
It seemed to be Farrell’s turn but his putt 
for a 3 rimmed the cup and stayed out. 


| Alliss looked at his ball lying 18 feet from 


the cup, walked up & down on the wet 


| green for five minutes before he made up 


his mind to hit it. When he did, the ball 
plopped squarely into the hole, giving him 


| 282 to tie Hagen. 


Three days later, after the course had 
had a chance to dry off and the golfers a 
chance to rest, play was resumed. Alliss 
found his stride quickly, led by four 
strokes at the end of the fifth hole. By 


| the fourteenth Hagen had squared the 


match, then took the lead at the next hole 
From there on it was a see-saw: At lunch 


| Alliss led by a stroke. One up at the long 


(460 yd.) sixth in the afternoon, Hagen 


| played his second shot into the woods, 


skimmed his third between two lines of 
spectators to plump his ball a yard from 
the cup, made a birdie four. After holding 
a lead of now one and now two strokes, 


| Hagen dropped the fifteenth and sixteenth 


where Alliss sank a 30-ft. putt, and they 


| came to the seventeenth all even. Alliss 
| thereupon sliced his drive to take a par 
| four while Hagen drove straight down the 
| fairway, approached well, quickly sank his 
| putt. The last hole was halved. Hagen’s 


total score: 423; Alliss’, 424. 


° 


Hughes, Frederick Perry, Herbert Wilbur 


| [“Bunny”] Austin): European zone finals 
| against Czechoslovakia, in Prague, 4 to 1. 


Next Davis Cup match: England v. U. S. 
in Paris, July 17. 


| @ Kaye Don, in his speedboat Miss Eng- 
| land IT: a new record of 110.223 m. p. h. 
| at Lake Garda, Italy; surpassing the 
| record of 103.49 m. p. h. which he made in 


Argentina last April. 

@ Vander Pool, three-year-old race horse 
owned by Mrs. M. P. Allen: his 14th con- 
secutive race, the Rialto Purse, at Empire 
City. 

@ The New York Yankees: a home. game 


| against the Philadelphia Athletics, 3 to 1. 


Pitcher Charles Ruffing allowed the Ath- 
letics four scattered hits. Pitcher Hank 
McDonald allowed the Yankees only two. 
Both were homeruns, one with a man on 


| base. 


@ The British .22 calibre rifle team: 4 


| match against the U. S., at Bisley Camp, 


England, 3,927 to 3,925. 

@ Eleanor Holm, slim, blonde-haired 
swimming champion: a new world’s record 
(4 min., 47 sec.) for the 300 metres back 
stroke, surpassing her own previous record 


| of 4 min., 492 sec.; at Glen Cove, N. Y. 
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Bull Brodie 

Harter’s CasttE—A, J. Cronin—Lit- 
tle, Brown ($2.50). 

Except that it soon mentions things 
umentionable in the 1870's, Hatter’s 
Castle starts off like a midmost Victorian 
novel. Before you reach its final (605th) 
page you will probably have ceased to 
jotice its old-fashionedness, will have sur- 
rendered yourself to what is undoubtedly 
a Big Novel. 

In the Scotch town of Levenford, James 
Brodie, hatter, independent as a hog on 
ie, Was considered an outstanding citi- 
wn, considered himself pre-eminent. That 
he was merely a hatter was a source of 
amusement to him; his business had 
brought him comfort but he thought it 
far beneath him. Brodie had built him- 
«lf a house the town wondered at: too 
small for a castle, too grand for a small 
house. But no one laughed at Brodie 
io his face. A bull of a man, he had a 
bull's temper, a bull’s disregard of neigh- 
yrs’ china-shops. Brutal autocrat in his 
wn home and shop, he carried his domi- 
neering into every presence but Aristo- 
cat Sir James Latta’s (whose blood he 
secretly thought ran in his own veins). 

His wife, worn out in his service, Brodie 
treated like a hated slave. Even when 
she collapsed from hopelessly advanced 
ancer he sneered at her for a softy. His 
iid hag of a mother, who lived only for 
food, he pleasured in plaguing; once got 
her drunk for a joke, yelled with delight 
when she broke her only means of com- 
nunication with life, her false teeth. 
brodie forbade his eldest daughter Mary 
0 keep company with a decent young 
lrshman; when the first throes of child- 
vitth showed she had disobeyed him he 
literally kicked her out of the house into 
‘howling night of storm. His son Matt 
was a cowardly, priggish hypocrite; when 
‘ir James Latta gave him a job in India 
Brodie said good riddance. Only his 
youngest daughter Nessie found favor in 
his eyes: that was because she was bright 
in school. Brodie drove her to study 
‘very spare minute, deviled her into a 
karning automaton to win the famed 
Latta Prize, do the town one in the eye. 

But few can act like Brodie and get 
way with it forever. A big men’s-furnish- 
ing company from Edinburgh opened a 
ranch shop next to Brodie’s, undersold 
him, drove him gradually out of business. 
He welcomed his wife’s death because it 
kt him engage buxom young Barmaid 
Nancy as “housekeeper”; whiskey and 
Nancy became his crutches. Then Son 
Matt came whining home from India, 
hung around the house till one fine day 
te and Nancy went off to South America. 
Brodie leaned more heavily on the bottle, 
pinned ail his hopes on Nessie’s winning 
the Latta. But somebody else won it. 
When Nessie got the news she hanged her- 
elf in the kitchen. Brodie was left alone 
in his desolate house, with his old hag of 
‘mother, his pride, that would not bend, 
broken. What the Greeks called /ybris 
linsolence) had done for him. 

The Author. Literary England is ex- 
tited about Dr. Archibald Joseph Cronin. 
A Scottish medico of 34, his writing ap- 
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prenticeship was served in concocting such 
unlikely sellers as A History of Aneurism, 
Dust-Inhalation by Haematite Miners, 
First Aid in Coal Mines. He took a vaca 
tion last summer, wrote Hatter’s Castle 
in some three strenuous months. Gol- 
lancz, first English publisher to see the 
MS, accepted it with cheers. So did the 





ARCHIBALD JOSEPH CRONIN, M.D. & Sons 
England is excited. 


Book Society of London. Though Dr. 
Cronin served in the surgical corps during 
the War, has traveled widely, has been 
down 500 coal mines in the course of 
research work, he thinks his most exciting 
experience was the news that Hatter’s 
Castle had been accepted. Its sales will 
tell him whether to go on doctoring or 
write professionally; he will not do both. 
Married (his wife is also M.D.), he has 
two sons, likes to golf at St. Andrews, fish 
for salmon on the Tweed. 


A 
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Spooks 

CoLLectep Guost Stortres—M. R. 
James—Longmans ($3). 

Since the Witch of Endor, rare are the 
artists who have raised a proper ghost. 
Bram Stoker raised one (Dracula); Al- 
gernon Blackwood one (The Wendigo); 
Walter de la Mare, a few (The Return, 
On the Edge, Time, Feb. 23); M: R. 
James several. Ghost-story addicts will 
welcome this collection of his four spooky 
books (Ghost Stories of An Antiquary, 
More Ghost Stories, A Thin Ghost and 
Others, A Warning to the Curious). 

A scholar, Ghost Man James knows 
how to link antiquity and horror: many 
of his spooks are harmlessly buried till a 
blundering antiquarian stirs them up. If 
the meddler survives, his invariable rule 
thereafter is to let sleeping ghosts lie. 
James sets the scenes of his stories with 
cunning realism, hearty plausibility; he 
never needs Bohemia or Walpurgis Night. 
Imperceptibly the shades thicken; some- 
thing (it might be a rat) scuffles in a cor- 
ner; something (it might be the wind) 
puffs.out the curtains; and then—. 

A collector for the Cambridge Museum 


buys an interesting mezzotint of an early 
19th Century house. Next time he looks 
at it it seems to have changed. And the 
next time, and the next. ‘ 

A holidaying professor at the seaside 
investigates the ruins of a Templars’ pre- 
ceptory, finds a curious whistle, blows it. 
Soon he wishes he had not. 

A schoolmaster tells his class of 16 to 
write him a future conditional sentence. 
Seventeen answers are handed in; the ex- 
tra one reads: “If you do not come to me, 
I shall come to you.” 

A gentleman inherits a country estate 
which contains a fine example of a maze, 
somewhat overgrown and neglected. He 
decides to restore it; after a few attempts 
he roots it up instead. 

The Author. Montague Rhodes (‘‘Mon- 
ty’) James, Provost of Eton (Time, June 
29), famed Old & New Testament scholar 
(author of The Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, Old Testament Legends) says his 
ghost stories are based on neither his own 
nor others’ experience. They were sug- 
gested mostly by reading, by places; once 
by a dream. If you were to ask him 
whether he believes in ghosts he would an- 
swer: “Iam prepared to consider evidence 
and accept it if it satisfies me.” He thinks 
he will probably write no more ghost sto- 
ries. These he made up mostly for his own 
amusement; one (“A Neighbour’s Land- 
mark”) for an Eton periodical; one 
(“Wailing Well’) to scare the Eton Boy 
Scouts as they sat around their camp-tire. 


Child’s-Eye-View 

A Nicutr or Deatu— 
dahl—Anopf ($2). 

Anders Gram, Danish farmer, had seven 
children, was about to have an eighth 
The night he should have been home 
business took him to the fair. The chil 
dren were sent to their grandmothers 
nearby; all the dreadful night long till the 
end they were out of it, but some of them 
guessed what was happening, all of them 
felt it. Mother Anne was having a hard 
time, had known she was going to, but she 
would not let them send for the doctor 
because she had dreamed that would be 
fatal. Her only helpers were the servants 
and a dirty old mid-wife whom even the 
youngest child distrusted 

Late at night the father got home, sav. 
that his wife was dying. He sent for the 
doctor. The children, hearing — their 
mother’s screams, seeing the lights in the 
house, could not sleep. No one was both 
ering to, look after them. Gradually they 
all crept home. Only Lisa, the eldest. had 
any clear idea of what it would be like to 
have their mother die, and even she was 
not sure; she was only a little girl. 

When the doctor came he could do 
nothing. All the household came quietly 
in, stood about the room while the mother 
died. The children came too. When she 
was dead they still did not understand: 
the littlest ones asked what had happened 

A Night of Death is the first of Marie 
Bregendahl’s books to be translated into 
English. She is the 64-year-old onetime 
wife of the late Poet Jeppe Aakjar. Her 
other books (part of a series—Billeder 
Fra Sodalfolkenes Liv): Alvilda, Peter 
Guldgraver Og Hans Eneste Ven, Tre 
Gamle Kvinder. 


Marie 
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Editors & Ashcans 


When the New York Herald Tribune 
commented fortnight ago upon the failure 
of Manhattan’s Noise Abatement Com- 
mission to produce a noiseless ashcan, its 
editorial was headlined, Ellis Parker 
Butler-wise: “Ashcans Is Ashcans.” Few 
days later the meticulous Boston Tran- 
script reprinted the editorial, changed the 
headline to: “Ashcans Are Ashcans.”’ Ob- 
served the Herald Tribune last week: “So 
they may be—in Boston. In New York 
they is. But wherever it may be read the 
Transcript certainly are the Transcript. 
The singular verb is inadequate to a paper 
of such imperturbable grammar.” 
Safekeep 

Ask anyone to name the daily news- 
papers published in English in Manhat- 
tan. It is an almost certain wager that he 
will omit one—the smallest one, the 
newest one, by far the most curious one. 
Yet any morning except Monday he may 
step up to the newsstand in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, or to two others nearby, 
and exchange three pennies for a copy of 
the Repository (“An Independent News- 
paper”) which last week published its 
120th issue. 

The unwary purchaser has a surprise in 
store. For while the front page of the 
Repository is full of news, its remaining 
three pages consist of one full page ad- 
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vertisement for the World-Telegram, one 
for the Associated Press, and one for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

The Repository has been published by 
Scripps-Howard since the day that or- 
ganization purchased Pulitzer’s Worlds, 
scrapped the morning World and merged 
the evening paper with its Telegram. 
Large among the morning World’s assets 
was an Associated Press morning franchise 
which, by A. P. rules, lapses automatically 
if not utilized. Hence the Repository 
which, so far as the A. P. is concerned, 
is the morning World under a new name. 
It will be continued until Scripps-Howard 
disposes of its A. P. morning franchise 
or starts a regular Manhattan morning 
paper. Only one copy of the Repository 
needs be printed and sold each day; but 
the “circulation” was begun at 250. For 
weeks these were hungrily grabbed up by 
collectors who now value Vol. I No. 1 at 
$10. Recently the number was cut to 150. 
There are about 30 paid subscribers, also 
chiefly collectors, libraries, universities. 
Subscriber No. 1 is Kent Cooper, general 
manager of the A. P. 

Editor of the Repository is an engaging 
young man named Aubrey Allan Graves, 
who also edits the Scripps-Howard News 
(house organ). Every afternoon he trans- 
poses certain stories from late editions of 
the World-Telegram to the front page of 
the Repository, and adds at least one more 
from the A. P. night wire. His friends 
among newsmen congratulate him on his 
“consistent editorial policy’: the single 
column of editorials has never been 
changed since the first issue. 
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“Time brings all things.” 


Hoch 


At Potsdam, Germany, a man was ar- 
rested for greeting the Republican flag 
with catcalls and groans. His defense 
that when he had cried “Hoch!” he had 
swallowed his cigaret, that the supposed 
catcalls were “reflex regurgitation.” His 
sentence: three weeks in jail. 

Slip 

Near Los Angeles Mr. & Mrs. A, J. 
Tarpley were motoring with their two 
daughters, Marjorie, 3 mo., and Catherine. 
2. At the top of a precipitous hill the mo- 
tor coughed; Mr. & Mrs. Tarpley got out 
to fix it. As they walked to the front of 
the auto, its emergency brake slipped; it 
started backward toward the edge of a 
200-ft. canyon. Mr. & Mrs. Tarpley held 
on hard, were dragged to the canyon, were 
forced to let go, saw the car careen and 
spin downward, killing Marjorie Tarpley, 
only bruising Catherine. 

Fireworks 

At White Plains, N. Y., Frank Beattie, 
24, went to an office where his girl worked 
as a stenographer, pleaded with her to 
marry him. She refused. He drew a pistol 
from his pocket, discharged a blank car- 
tridge against his chest. Frank Beattie 
was arrested for violating a_ fireworks 
ordinance. 

Nerves 

At Evansville, Ind., Virginia Lynenback, 
nervous about leaving her window open, 
put a revolver under her pillow before go- 
ing to sleep. A thief cut through the 
window-screen, entered the room, stole 
Virginia Lynenback’s watch, purse, re- 
volver. 


Turn 

At Platteville, Wis., James Rickard, 
motoring, stuck out his hand to signify 
that he was going to turn. A zipping auto 
rushed up from behind, broke James 
Rickard’s outstretched arm. 


Father 

Near Chicago Richard Stanley Thomp- 
son, 4, went wading, got in too deep, was 
brought out lifeless. When artificial resp! 
ration failed, his father, Traffic Manager 
Stanley Thompson of Transamerican Alr- 
line Corp. in Chicago, was notified. Father 
Thompson seized a pulmotor, leapt into an 
airplane, rushed to the scene, after at 
hour’s stubborn work restored his son to 
life. 


Son 

At Nice, France, Charles Rancurel, sent 
to Devil’s Island as an incorrigible burglar 
in 1915, who escaped in 1924, was recap- 
tured in 1926 and who escaped again 1 
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s refreshing as a northwest breeze, and 
just as lively— White Rock, the Leading Mineral 
Water, and White Rock Pale Dry Ginger Ale. 


1928, walked into an almost certain trap 
at his mother’s doorstep. Arrested, he 
cried: “Let me see mother just once be- 
fore she dies, and I'll be satisfied! I am 
through escaping!” 
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ag The gay 90’s were notable for the many { iE beers. BUDWEISER matches good food today, as always, 
refinements that the period added to the , because it is itself good food —in liquid form. Brewed 
American standard of eating and drink- — from the best of barleys and blended with selected 

-Thomp- ing.» + * In all famous dining rooms one saw the BUDWEISER domestic and imported Saazer hops. 

leep, was bottle standing cool and inviting beside the most exquisite Try BUDWEISER with your luncheon or dinner today. It is 

ep dishes. Lovers of good food and drink knew that nothing delicious, healthful and nourishing. You'll discover that 

ican Air J made a well-schemed, well-cooked meal more appetizing than whether with a ham sandwichora full course dinner, BUDWEISER 

: biaen BUDWEISER, famed in that generation as the king of bottled tastes better with food and food tastes better with BUDWEISER. 
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sted, he ; America’s finest ginger ale, fits every occasion — in the home, at 


once be- the club, for dancing and dining, for old and young of both sexes. 
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Of course CameELs are milder 
THEY’RE FRESH! 


Have you noticed how women everywhere 


are switching to the fresh mildness of Camels? 
Always a great favorite with the ladies, this 
famous blend is more popular now than ever, 


since the introduction of the new Humidor Pack. 


If you need to be convinced, make this 
simple test yourself between a humidor fresh 


Camel and any other cigarette: 


First, inhale the cool fragrant smoke of a 
perfectly conditioned Camel and note how 


easy it is to the throat. 


©1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Next, inhale the hot, brackish smoke of a 
parched dry cigarette and feel that sharp 


stinging sensation on the membrane. 


The air-sealed Humidor Pack keeps all 
the rare flavor and aroma in and prevents 
the precious natural tobacco moisture from 
drying out. Important too, it protects the 


cigarette from dust and germs. 


Switch to Camel freshness and mildness 
for one whole day, then leave them — if 


you can. 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton— this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


CamMELS 








